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issue, for funds to keep the magazine going during the precarious summer months. 


We wish we could tell you our problem has been solved. But it hasn't. We have to ask you to 





Keep the truth in circulation 


We are grateful to those of you who responded to Mary van Kleeck's strong appeal in our last 


keep on giving if you want us to keep on going. 


Miss van Kleeck was good enough to praise the work of our magazine in furthering understand- 
ing of the Soviet Union. She stressed the importance to our readers of having the facts we furnish 


to form right judgment on such vital issues as the North Atlantic Pact. 


We repeat her request: 


"The war danger focuses around American-Soviet relations. Therefore it is critically necessary 


to increase support for SOVIET RUSSIA 
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114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


I want to keep the truth in circulation and I am 


therefore enclosing my contribution of $ 
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TODAY. .. . The emergency which con- 
fronts the magazine coincides with the 
crisis in world affairs. . 


we urge you to give all you can and as 
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(in (] check [] money order LJ aon soon as you can to keep the truth in 
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TELL THE YOUTH 


To Sovier Russta Topay: 

Tell the people that a great segment of 
American youth are asking questions . . . that 
these youth are not gullibly swallowing the 
line of hate and war being lowered onto the 
heads of the public. Tell them not to sell the 
youth short. 

Clyde A. Trudeau. 


Storrs, Conn. 


WHAT A RECORD! 


To Sovier Russta Topay: 

1. When the October, 1917 Revolution oc- 
curred they said it was a flash in the pan. They 
were wrong! 

2. They said Lenin and his revolutionary 
cohorts were running wild in the streets. They 
were wrong! 

3. They said the Revolution was an orgy of 
killing people and destroying property. They 
were wrong! (The killing and destroying came 
when fourteen nations—the USA on two fronts 
—invaded Russia, killing and destroying.) 

4. They said Lenin’s proposal to electrify the 
whole country was crazy. They were wrong! 

5. They said that if the masses were ever 
allowed to have guns the regime would be 
ousted. They were wrong! 

6. They said_that the Five-Year Plans were 
impractical. @r€arms that could not be carried 
out. They were. wrong! 

7. They said. that the Russians could never 
learn to operate’ industrial and agricultural ma- 
chinery. They were wrong! 

8. They said that collective farming could 
not feed the people. They were wrong! 

g. They said that the USSR was weak and 
“for at least a month—and not more than 
three months” Hitler would be engaged in ut- 
terly destroying the USSR. They were wrong! 

10. They say now that the USSR wants to 
conquer the world. They are wrong! 

Elmer McClain. 
Lima, Ohio 


GREAT HOPE 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

You are doing a noble work and I sincerely 
hope your effort will eventually overcome the 
tremendous odds you are fighting against. The 
letters from your subscribers are encouraging 
too. All this gives me great pleasure in know- 
ing there is a large section of our people who 
see and think for themselves and do not sub- 
mit to thought control. 

My only wish is for a greater circulation of 
SRT. I want you to gain scores of new and 
young subscribers. They will help to swell the 
operating fund to enable you to carry on the 
struggle of humanity against subjugation and 
the rule of modern war lords employing 
gangster methods, thereby sabotaging an un- 
paralleled opportunity to set an example of true 
Jeffersonian democracy, befitting this great 
country, and work toward peace and better un- 
derstanding and friendly American-Soviet rela- 
tions, instead of this continual incitement to 
war. 

Jos. J. Moravec. 
Comas, Wash. 





Notice to Librarians 


We are continuing Vol. 17 up to the 
end of the calendar year. From now on, 
Volume numbers will change with the 
January issues —SRT 











EXCELLENT IDEA 
To Sovier Russia Topay: 

It would be a very noble deed if each one 
of the subscribers of Soviet Russia Today who 
can afford it and who lives in a community 
where there is a public library or a school 
library, or both, would send in a subscription 
for these institutions. In this way the vast sec- 
tion of America, the reading public, can be 


‘ reached by this forthright magazine. 


Paul David Deitrich. 
West Camp, New York 


THE TRUTH HELPS 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

I saw a copy of your magazine in the library, 
and after reading it, I realized that this was 
the kind of a magazine that was needed in 
these times of war hysteria. If everyone could 
know the truth about our Soviet neighbors, it 
would help immensely in bringing about better 
understanding between the peoples of the two 


countries. Harold Green. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


UNCONTRADICTED 


To Soviet Russta Topay: . 

Your magazine supplies me wiih information 
that I have not seen effectively contradicted in 
any reputable publication. Therefore, it is of 
high value to me and I wish to see it promoted. 

i Porter Sargent. 
Boston, Mass. 


FAIR AND DECENT VIEW 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

I sure don’t want to miss a single copy of 
your /magazine as it is the only one in my 
estimation that gives us a fair and decent view 
of what the Russian people are doing. They 
and their system are being so picked to pieces 
and screamed at by all the yellow sheets and 
reactionary elements in the U.S.A. that it is 
getting to be sickening to read the papers or 
turn on the radio anymore. 

Eugenie Benn. 
San Bernadino, Calif. 


RESPONSE TO RADIO 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I just heard the broadcast of a speech to a 
local men’s club by a naval man who was sta- 
tioned in Moscow before and at the time of 
V-E Day. He said it would be only what he 
saw—neither pro-communist nor anti-commu- 
nist. It was so stupid and full of ill-will that I 
am sending this contribution forthwith, instead 
of delaying further. 

Olive Burroughs. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


APPRECIATES SINCERITY 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I appreciate the sincerity with which your staff 
has tried to make clear the other side of Russian- 
American relations, so often obscured by the 
news distortion of our commercial press. 

Philip S. Haley. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Our Cower shows Soviet youngsters vaca- 
tioning at the children’s camp in Svetlogorsk, 
Kalinin Region, which is run by the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions. Photos in 
this issue, unless otherwise specified, are from 
Sovfoto. 














— Review 
and Comment —— 


Settlement of the Berlin Issue 


HE MALADY THAT CAUSED THE LATE DEFENSE SECRETARY For- 
siete to rush out into a Miami street screaming “The 
Russians are coming” was only a more virulent form of the 
sickness afflicting much wider circles. Not only the unfortunate 
Mr. Forrestal, but a lot of other people in Washington have 
been screaming for some time that “The Russians are coming” 
and on this sick fantasy, born of attributing to others their 
own aggressive impulses and desires to dominate the world, 
have forged an aggressive war alliance in the name of self- 
defense. 

The developments in Berlin have thoroughly exposed the 
sick mentality of those who initiated the North Atlantic Pact 
on the ground that it was impossible to reach a settlement 
with the Russians, that their actions in Berlin were a threat 
to the peace, that they could understand only the language 
of force. 

The settlement of the Berlin crisis was not the result of the 
signing of the Pact. Rather, the settlement was deliberately 
avoided and postponed by the United States and Great Britain 
in order to put the Pact across. 

A settlement has been possibie at any time during the past 
year, as we have repeatedly reported in these columns. 

It should be remembered, too, that the crisis did not arise 
out of the imposition of the so-called blockade by the Soviet 
authorities, hut out of the prior action by the Western powers 
in splitting Germany in defiance of the Potsdam agreement, 
and then threatening disruption of Soviet zone economy by 
the introduction of a separate Western currency in Berlin. 

In the course of the nine-month long negotiations the Soviet 
leaders made one concession after another for the sake of 
reaching agreement. The Soviet leaders withdrew their first 
condition that there must be a settlement of the question of 
Germany as a whole before the Berlin issue could be solved. 
They did not press the demand that the currency question 
should be solved before the traffic restrictions could be lifted, 
and agreement was reached in Moscow last August 30 on 
simultaneous currency regulation and lifting of the “block- 
ade.” They made further concessions in later negotiations 
with the neutral powers at Paris on the time table of the 
procedure, after American military government officials re- 
neged on the August 30 agreement. Premier Stalin in his 
answers to Kingsbury Smith’s questions on January 27, again 
stated the readiness of the Soviet Union to settle the Berlin 
question, indicating a willingness to make new concessions. 

Despite President Truman’s curt rejection of Stalin’s offer 
of a pact of peace and a meeting for the settlement of all 
outstanding issues between the two countries, the United 
States then found itself in a position where it could not con- 
tinue to wholly ignore the insistent Soviet peace overtures 
while trying to maintain the fiction that the Soviet attitude 
was the sole obstacle to settlement. 

On February 15, Mr. Philip Jessup, U.S. representative in 
the UN, asked Mr. Malik, USSR Security Council represen- 
tative, to explain why Stalin had said nothing regarding the 
introduction of a single currency in Berlin in his statement 
regarding the possibility of lifting Berlin traffic restrictions. 
Mr. Malik answered that this was “not accidental,” and Mr. 
Jessup then inquired whether restrictions could be lifted prior 
to a meeting of the Foreign Ministers. (The Smith-Stalin 
exchange had implied postponement of setting up a separate 
Western Germany pending such a meeting, as a condition.) 











On March 21, Mr. Malik replied to Mr. Jessup that if 
agreement could be reached on a date for a foreign ministers’ 
meeting, the traffic restrictions could be lifted beforehand, 
provided only that counter-restrictions were lifted by the 
Western powers, a further substantial concession over the con- 
ditions suggested in the Smith-Stalin exchange, since no con- 
dition was made regarding Western Germany. 

At this point, the way was clear for complete settlement, 
as all American conditions had been met. 

But while rumors of impending settlement began to fly 
around, no admission of what was going on came from any 
official American source. It would indeed have been most 
embarrassing to have all this come out while we were con- 
tinuing to charge the Soviet Union with threatening the peace 
of the world by “intransigeance” on the Berlin issue, in order 
to rush through the North Atlantic Pact. 

In the effort to keep the whole thing “hushed up” and 
perhaps also in the hope that the negotiations would not suc- 
ceed anyway, President Truman went so far as to state pub- 
licly on April 21 that no “peace feelers” had come his way 
from Soviet Russia. 

Finally, on April 26, thirty-five days after agreement had 
basically been reached, a Tass statement was issued reporting 
the facts. On May 5, a joint communique was issued by the 
Big Four announcing agreement on lifting of traffic restric- 
tions by both sides, and setting the date for a Foreign Min- 
isters’ Conference on Germany for eleven days later. On May 
12 the restrictions were lifted. 

On the day the settlement was announced, James Reston 
of the New York Times wrote that Western diplomats were 
reacting to the lifting of the Berlin blockade very much as 
Paul Makushak, the Brooklyn hermit, who, when pulled out 
of the dark closet that had been his home for years, mourned: 
“It’s no good being out, I’d like to go back where I was.” 
Wrote Mr. Reston: 


United States officials had faith in the Marshall Plan-airlift-West 
German republic-North Atlantic Treaty policy. They felt it was 
working. They felt they knew where they were going with it... 
tilting at long range with the Russians was somehow easier than 
negotiating with them in Paris. Consequently, our officials are in 
a highly skeptical mood about the successful conclusion of the 
Jessup-Malik talks. . . . They are leary of a political maneuver. .. . 
In short, our diplomats, perhaps unconsciously, sound vaguely wist- 
ful for the bad old angry days. 


Of course, there has been a good deal of gloating over the 
glorious victory we have achieved by the airlift, and the ter- 
rible defeat suffered by the Russians, who were supposed to 
have been driven to this step by the economic chaos the West- 
ern counter blockade threatened in their zone. 

The attempt to lay the settlement to a complete change in 
Soviet policy, a decision on their part “to abandon the cold 
war,” is of course completely nonsensical, as they have un- 
waveringly pursued a policy of trying to reach a peaceful 
settlement and the cold war is not of their making. 

The theory of impending economic collapse in the Soviet 
zone as a result of the American and British trade barriers, 
was refuted by exhaustive economic studies by John B. Holt, 
State Department economic analyst in Berlin, and Anthony 
Geber, senior intelligence officer in the military government. 
According to a dispatch from Berlin in the New York Post 
for May 2: 


Working independently, the two have concluded that production 
has gone up considerably, and that foreign trade has risen even more, 
trebling in six months. The findings show . . . an accelerated trend 
toward inclusion of the Soviet zone in the economy of Easter) 
Europe and more normal trade relations between the Soviet zone 
and Russia itself. . . . Geber’s study shows, industry by industry, 
that in no major field has the “paralysis” described by a number o! 
top officials occurred. All in all, both studies conclude that Russ! : 
and her Communist supporters, forced to meet the challenge imposed 
by the Western counter-blockade, met it fairly successfully. Predic 
tions of doom now appear to be wishful thinking. 
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The Foreign Ministers Meet Again 


F OUR GOVERNMENT WERE SINCERELY DESIROUS OF BRINGING 
[ite Foreign Ministers’ Conference on Germany to a suc- 
cessful conclusion and returning to a course of peaceful col- 
laboraton with the USSR, it might have been expected to do 
everything in its power to create the most favorable possible 
atmosphere for the Paris conference. It has taken an opposite 
course. It has proceeded to conclude the occupation statute 
formalizing the merger of the Western zones of Germany, 
and pressured the Bonn Constituent Assembly to cap its eight 
months of deliberations with formal approval of the “Basic 
Law” under which Western Germany would form a federal 
government, hoping to present the Foreign Ministers’ Confer- 
ence with a fait accompli in the form of a separate Western 
German state. Administration spokesmen express horror at 
the idea that the Soviet Union may bring forward a plan for 
a unified Germany along the lines agreed upon at Potsdam, 
and call for a withdrawal of all occupation troops. Secretary 
Acheson announces thai he will “insist on a unified Germany” 
with full protection for the civil rights of the Germans. But 
to what Germans does Secretary Acheson refer? Is the Soviet 
Union expected to agree to the conditions that we have per- 
mitted in the American zone as the price of an agreement 
for a unified Germany? 

In a speech before the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association on April 28, Secretary Acheson had made clear 
that the kind of unification to which he referred was based 
on the setting up of a powerful industrial Western Germany 
to be included in the Marshall Plan and to become a full 
and equal member of the Western Union. And the nature 
of this Germany? 

Northern Germany, under American occupation, resounds 
again to the marching feet of jack booted Nazis and the 
strains of Deutschland Uber Alles. Their movement is being 
organized by former Nazi Party members and SS men, 
according to Drew Middleton (New York Times, April 6) 
and they are being financed by the industrialists of the Ruhr, 
which we have turned back to the German managers. Under 
American occupation, the Nazi war criminals are being par- 
doned or escaping punishment. Dismantling of Ruhr indus- 
tries designated for reparations has ceased. On April 29, an 
official U.S. Army investigating commission revealed that the 
U.S. military government did not break up a single one of 
Germany’s great war industry trusts and cartels. The com- 
mission specifically blamed General Clay’s economic advisors, 
Lawrence Wilkinson and Major General William H. Draper 
Jr., until recently Under Secretary of the Army and now 
back again with Dillon, Read and Co., the banking house 
so closely allied to German cartel interests. While the com- 
plete 135-page Army report has not yet been made public, 
enough of its contents have been revealed to prove the com- 
plete failure of U.S. occupation authorities to adhere to the 
Potsdam provisions for decartelization. 

For this and other achievements General Clay received 
what the press called “a hero’s welcome” on his return to 
Washington after his resignation as Military Governor. Ad- 
dressing both houses of Congress, he boasted of his efforts 
‘o adhere to the Yalta and Potsdam agreements on four- 
ower administration of Germany, and blamed their failure 
on the Soviet Union. President Truman pinned a medal on 
im for services “of supreme value to his country and human- 
y,” from which he had been released only when his work 
had reached a milestone with the creation of a Constitution 
‘or Western Germany.” 

In the face of the plain record of over-ruling of the Pots- 
am decisions by the American authorities, the State Depart- 
‘ent continues to put the blame for everything on the Rus 
‘ans and to charge them with responsibility for all the 
bstacles to concluding a German peace treaty. 

But the Russians refused to be deterred from trying again. 








High on the list of the May Day slogans issued by. the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union was this one: 

Friendship of the peoples of the Soviet Union, the United States 
and Britain is the best guarantee of a stable peace. Hail the brotherly 


union of the peoples of Britain, the United States and the Soviet 
Union in their struggle for peace! 


Izvestia, Soviet Government organ, pointed out, that the 
Soviet emphasis on the cleavage between the plain people and 
the warmongers does not mean that the Soviet Government 
has abandoned hopes of reaching a peaceful settlement with 


the West, but rather, has been: 


. .. A reflection of the hope that the popular resentment against 
war will cause the Western Governments to modify their programs, 
thus establishing the prerequisites for the possibility of new high 
level efforts to resolve world tensions. (April 24) 

Reporting the “cautious optimism” with which the four- 
power agreement was greeted in Moscow, Joseph Newman 
wrote in the New York Heraid Tribune (May 6): 

. . . Interested diplomatic quarters are giving serious consideration 
to the thought that the Foreign Ministers will find one side fully 
prepared to meet the other side in an agreement for reasonable 
reparations, four-power control of the Ruhr, a single government for 
a unified Germany, the conclusion of a peace treaty and withdrawal 
of all occupation troops soon thereafter. 

Harrison Salisbury cabled the New York Times that the 
immediate reaction of the Soviet public to the news was one 
of joy and relief at this tangible evidence of an easing of 
international tensions. On May 12, Mr. Salisbury reported to 
his paper that the latest issue of New Times, authoritative 
organ on foreign affairs published by the Soviet trade unions, 
expressed the hope for a complete peace settlement in Europe 
by the fifth anniversary of the Allied victory over Nazi Ger- 
many, or one year from now. Said New Times: 

The fact that after a long lapse the Council of Foreign Ministers 
mechanism, provided by the Potsdam agreement, again is being put 
into action, opens the possibility of working out agreed decisions on 
the German question. . . . The decisions of the forthcoming Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting could actually become a turning point in the 
course of the post-war settlement. 

It can be confidently expected that the Soviet representatives 
will go to Paris prepared to make the most serious effort to 
reach a solution of the German question through negotiation 
and compromises that will not sacrifice basic principle. But 
if the conference is to succeed, a similar attitude would be 
required on the part of the Western powers, and a willingness 
to return to the principles agreed upon at Yalta and Potsdam 
as the basis for a final settlement of the question of Germany. 


The Atlantic Pact and the Arms Program 


LTHOUGH THE AMERICAN PEOPLE WERE ASSURED AMPLE TIME 

would be given for the most complete public discussion 
and full airing of all the implications of the North Atlantic 
Pact before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, hearings 
were rushed to conclusion under administration pressure in 
order to secure committee approval before the opening of the 
Foreign Ministers Conference in Paris. While for the most 
part the full committee attended on occasions when propo- 
nents of the Past testified, its opponents were given cavalier 
treatment, with only one or two members present. Senatorial 
opponents of the Pact, such as Senator Donnell of Missouri 
and Senator Watkins of Utah, won the right to appear at the 
hearings and question witnesses, but Senator Watkins was so 
incensed by his treatment at the hands of Senator Tom 
Connally, Committee Chairman, that he walked out. 

Despite efforts on the part of Senator Connally to maintain 
secrecy on the arms program, the administration presented its 
arms program to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
before the hearings on the Pact itself opened. 

The recommendation was for a $1,450,000,000 program, of 
which $1,130,000,000 would be for the North Atlantic Pact 














nations, and the remainder for Greece, Turkey and “other 
nations”—presumably including Iran. This appropriation was 
purposely set at such a low figure to still the fears of the 
American people and the opposition forces aroused by such 
statements as that of Edwin G. Nourse, administration eco- 
nomic adviser, to the effect that further arms expenditures 
would have a ruinous effect on U.S. economy. 

Actually, this figure is wholly deceptive as to what even 
the cost of the first year’s program would amount to. Of this 
figure, $452,000,000 represents the cost of “surplus” arms, 
written down to 10 per cent of their actual value, so for this 
amount, the European states are to receive arms whose real 
value would be $4,520,000,000. And if we are to think in 
terms of the replacement costs of these arms at present prices, 
the U.S. News and World Report for May 6 estimates that 
this might be around $8,000,000,000. Let us remember the 
step-by-step process with which our country has been led into 
the mounting cold war expenditures—each one of which was 
presumably to make further expenditure unnecessary—the 
British loan—the Greek-Turkish aid program—the Marshall 
Plan—occupation costs in Germany—the fantastic and un- 
necessary airlift costs—the billions poured down the drain in 
China. This comparatively small initial cost is nothing to the 
billions that the United States will have to fork out if the 
North Atlantic Pact with its global commitments is ratified, 
not to mention the other projected pacts for the Mediterranean 
and Pacific areas, talk of which is now being soft-pedaled. 

The waste of these expenditures is apparent in the failure 
of any of these plans to achieve their purpose, now demon- 
strated in the Atlantic Pact itself, promulgated allegedly for 
the purpose of achieving the “security” they have failed to 
bring about. An AP dispatch from Geneva on May 6 reported 
that a survey of the U.N. Economic Commission for Europe 
contended that “the European Recovery Program is hurting 
Europe’s economy more than it helps.” It said that for lack 
of any integration of European economy “national economy is 
disintegrating all over the continent,” and that the ERP is 
only aggravating the situation which could only be improved 
“by a long term program of American capital investment.” 

Supporters of the Pact found themselves entangled in a web 
of contradictions, constrained on the one hand to try to meet 
the growing opposition to the dangers and the cost of the 
Pact among the American people, while at the same time 
assuring its European partners that they could count to the 
fullest extent on American armed aid. 

Secretary Acheson, appealing ‘for approval of both the 
Atlantic Pact and the Arms Program in his appearance before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on April 27, ad- 
mitted that the Pact commits the United States to the use of 
armed force. Questioned as to whether a vote for the Pact 
committed a Senator to vote also for the arms program, Mr. 
Acheson declared that no Senator was bound by his vote to 
accept the particular mutual assistance program proposed by 
the Administration, but strongly indicated he felt there was a 
moral obligation to vote military aid. Senators Connally and 
Vandenberg disagreed with this position, insisting a vote for 
the treaty carried no obligation to vote arms aid. Mr. Acheson 
refused to commit himself as to the total amount this program 
would cost the American taxpayers for the twenty-year period 
of the Pact or even for the next few years. He took the posi- 
tion that no American troops would be stationed in Europe 
in support of the Pact in advance of aggression. 

Defense Secretary Louis Johnson on the following day 
placed much more bluntly the Administration position that 
the North Atlantic Alliance and the arms program are in- 
separable. He declared that unless the Pact is “vigorously im- 
plemented” with appropriations for military grants to the 
participating countries of Western Europe its force would 
be “vitiated.” 

Robert A. Lovett, former Under Secretary of State, who 









began the negotiations that led to the signing of the North 
Atlantic Pact, in turn contradicted Secretary Acheson’s testi- 
mony by telling the Senate Committee that the Pact offered 
its European members no guarantee of instant American 
action even in the event of invasion. He insisted the United 
States was not committed to the use of armed force. Punctuat- 
ing his testimony with bitter anti-Soviet attacks, Mr. Lovett 
seemed to deplore any relaxation of Washington-Moscow 
tensions, warning that any such developments should not di- 
vert American policy from its “long range aims.” Senator 
Brien McMahon (D., Conn.) commended this statement. Ad- 
mitting that the Pact is no guarantee of peace, Senator Mc- 
Mahon said he felt it should not be presented to the American 
people as such, thus contradicting the Administration con- 
tention that this is its sole motivation. 

General Omar N. Bradley, United States Chief of Staff, 
appearing before the Committee on May 3rd, contradicted 
both Secretary Acheson and Mr. Lovett by insisting not only 
that arms were an essential part of the program, but that 
American troops would have to be stationed in Europe so 
that they would be on the spot in case of attack and we would 
never again be faced with the necessity of a Normandy inva- 
sion to liberate Europe “after invasion.” He insisted that the 
Pact would fix for this country and the eleven other signa- 
tories a common defensive frontier “in the heart of Europe.” 

Senators Vandenberg and Connally again contradicted this 
by stating that no “Maginot Defense Line” was planned with 
U.S. help in Western Europe, and that there was no thought 
of sending an American army across the Atlantic in peace 
time. 

In an attempt to allay further the fears of the American 
people about the expenditures involved in the arms program, 
Senator Vandenberg declared on April 29 that the funda- 
mental importance of the treaty transcends the “comparatively 
trivial” sum of $1,130,000,000. He commented, however, that 
any aggression against Western Europe might result in the 
United States putting up not just this sum, but “its total 
military, industrial and man-power resources.” In_ other 
words, we are not to worry about this paltry billion dollars 
or so, in the face of the staggering sum the Pact may eventu- 
ally cost us in treasure and in human life! 

Walter Lippmann, who has sharply criticized some aspects 
of the Pact and previously took the position that arms aid 
should come out of the arms appropriation already passed, 
now expresses full support of the Pact, and insists that Euro- 
peans must be assured that the American guaranty will come 
into effect “automatically.” This will be effected, he contends, 
“If there remain on the frontiers of Western Europe some 
Americans . . . who will be involved in war the first day that 
war breaks out.” (N. Y. Herald Tribune, May 4). This, he 
holds, is the meaning of the Pact, and he insists that the arms 
bill “is in any event necessary, desirable and, in truth, an 
indispensable token of our own good faith.” (N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, May 16). Admitting that the present scope of the 
arms bill would be quite insufficient to produce a force capable 
of playing a decisive part in a war, Mr. Lippmann confirmed 
the view that one of the primary purposes of the Pact at this 
stage is to arm reactionary governments against democratic 
forces within their own countries. He declared in his May 16 
column: 


The real value of creating somewhat better armies in West Europe 
is that they will give a sense of security against internal aggression, 
and a sense of confidence in dealing with the revival of Germany. 


In the State Department's publication of the arms program 
issued on May 14, cynically entitled a “Peace Paper,” the 
Administration left no doubt regarding its position that the 
arms program is a necessary complement to the Pact, and in 
fact “would be necessary even without the Pact.” It also 
strongly hinted that American troops would be sent to Europe; 
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in the statement, “We cannot count on our friends in Western 
L-urope to resist if our strategy in the event of war is to 
abandon these friends to the enemy with the promise of later 
liberation.” It asked uncontrolled authority for the Chief 
Executive to use the $1,450,000,000 asked for military aid ‘ 
meet emergencies as they arise.” The funds are to go to the 
strengthening of military production programs in Europe, for 
direct arms aid, and the provision of U.S. technical and train- 
ing assistance. The “Peace Paper” made it absolutely clear 
that the present plan is only an interim one, covering “most 
urgently needed military aid requirements.” Since this covers 
only the arming of the few existing divisions now available 
in Europe, it cannot be too strongly emphasized that in taking 
the first step in ratifying and implementing this aggressive 
war pact we are committing ourselves to a policy that in the 
end must mean untold billions of dollars and perhaps millions 
of human lives. 

Of particular significance is the confirmation in the “Peace 
Paper” that a main purpose of the pact is to provide for in- 
tervention on behalf of reactionary governments to suppress 
democratic forces within their own countries. It states plainly 
that the arms program “will represent a clear start toward 
individual and collective military strength adequate to con- 
trol internal disorders. 4 


American Peace Forees Oppose the Pact 


HILE THE LIST OF WITNESSES OPPOSING THE PACT WAS CUT 
Wenore by Senator Connally, those who appeared before 
the Senate Committee gave impressive testimony on the 
dangers of the aggressive war policy it represents. Opposition 
to the Pact was expressed by representatives of labor and 
church groups, civic organizations, public leaders expressing 
the peace hopes of millions of Americans, and many pro- 
minent individuals. 

The first witness to testify against the Past was Progres- 
sive Party leader Henry A. Wallace. Calling the Pact a 
“military alliance aimed at aggression,” Mr. Wallace declared 
that the foreign policy it represents could have no end but 
war, and that its cost will impose an intolerable burden on 
the American people. He charged that it deprives Congress 
of the power to declare war, becomes an instrument for in- 
tervention in the internal affairs of Europe, divides the world 
permanently into two armed camps, and provocatively estab- 
lishes military bases on the Soviet borders. He made it clear 
that the Pact flagrantly violates the provisions of the UN 
Charter and is counter to our own Constitution. He denied 
that there exists any threat of Soviet aggression, as asserted 
by the framers of the Pact, or that there is any obstacle to 
reaching agreement with the Russians. 

Mr. Wallace charged that there had been deliberate con- 
cealmeht by the State Department of Russia’s concessions 
and initiative for peace in the Berlin controversy during the 
recent negotiations. He urged that action on the North 
—— Pact be withheld pending the outcome of the For- 

ign Ministers’ Conference. 

The Progressive Party leader characterized the reckoning 
oi the cost of the arms program as “plain fraud on the 
American taxpayer.” He said that our foreign policy had 
— meant the collapse of the “Fair Deal” program and 

at ratification of the Pact would only mean further eco- 
nomic burdens, repression and terror. He declared: “If Greece 
reveals the folly of our policy, China demonstrates its com- 
ste bankruptcy.” He assailed the inclusion of the Salazar 
ctatorship of Portugal among nations “with a common 
writage and civilization founded on the principles ot democ- 
«cy, individual liberty and the rule of law”; the moves to 
ing Franco Spain into the Pact; the rebuilding of Ger- 


»any’s war potential and the plans to make of Germany the 
senal of Europe. 


Mr. Wallace declared 
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“There is an honorable, a peaceful 





and a practical alternative to this mad course,” and that 
great nations which really believe in peace can find the way 
to peace. He continued: 

The Russians have shown their willingness to travel that road by 
lifting the Berlin blockade that seemed to stand across it. If the 
Administration sincerely desires peace, let it state its terms to the 
Russians. Let the heads of both nations, after preparation on an 
expert level, sit down to negotiate. Peace will require compromise 
and accommodation on both sides. 

Mr. Wallace carried his message of peace to the nation in 
a ten thousand mile tour covering fifteen cities. He was ac- 
companied on this tour by Mrs. Eslanda Goode Robeson, 
wife of Paul Robeson, great Negro people’s artist and leader, 
and by his guests from Eurepe, Hon. Lester Hutchinson, 
Laborite member of the British House of Commons, and 
Senator Michele Giua, Socialist member of the Italian Senate. 
Labor M.P. Konni Zilliacus of England and Pierre Cot of 
the French Parliament, whom he had also invited to come to 
this country on a mission of peace, were denied visas by the 
State Department. 

At a stirring Madison Square Garden scabies in New 
York, climaxing the trip, Mr. Wallace’s foreign guests re- 
ported, as they had throughout the country, on the dismay 
and fears which American policies as symbolized in the North 
Atlantic Pact, are spreading throughout their own countries 
and Europe. Mr. Wallace reported that despite the advance 
blackout by the press on news of their coming to various 
cities, many thousands of people turned out to the meetings, 
and that after the meetings were held they were usually 
reported fairly. He found that the American people were 
awakening to the dangers of America’s foreign policy and that 
once the facts were presented to them, they revealed them- 
selves sound at heart, and were stirred to action against a 
pact “that threatens to destroy their prosperity, their liberty 
and their lives.” Outlining the concrete points of the Progres- 
sive Party’s fight to stop fascism at home and abroad, Mr. 
Wallace expressed confidence that the American people would 
fight with his party for these things and that “Together we 
will win.” He concluded: 


There is still time to take the right road. I call on the Administra- 
tion as I call on the American people to reject the Pact. I call on 
them to prepare for peace at Paris. Let us reject this covenant of 
death and make a compact with life instead. 


Among the many other witnesses who testified against the 
Pact before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee was Rev. 
Richard Morford, Executive Director of the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, an organization which has 
been doing valiant and useful work in mobilizing the Ameri- 
can people to fight against the Pact. Mr. Morford told the 
Committee: 


We have come to a turning point in American foreign policy in 
the consideration of the North Atlantic Pact. . . . We are about to 
declare either that we want to live in the One World with our dif- 
ferences, but in peace, or that we choose w divide the world into 
two armed camps awaiting the call to war. 


Insisting that peace is possible between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, Mr. Morford said: 


But what about the major differences which divide our country 
and the Soviet Union, you ask. Is not her system a threat to ours? 
Let me make answer. The Soviet Union about whom we speak 
today is the same socialist country that fought a war of liberation 
against Hitler, side by side with us and our Western Allies. The 
Soviet Socialist system was no barrier to our joint fight for victory. 
Our system was no barrier to Soviet cooperation. The difference in 
systems is no greater today... . 

Why does not the United States undertake a treaty of friendship 
with the Soviet Union? Such a treaty has been offered by the 
Soviet Union and I judge that the Soviet Union would be willing to 
make cooperation concrete by a trade agreement also. Why should 
we enter a war pact against a nation that has offered us a pact of 
peace? 

(Continued on page 28) 
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a all reports to the contrary, 
during the thirty years and more 
since the Soviet Republic came into ex- 
istence, there has been ample oppor- 
tunity for Americans to learn about 
what is going on in the USSR and to 
obtain reliable information about that 
country and its people. True enough, 
there have been difficulties in the way of 
getting all the data we should like about 
the Soviet Union—difficulties caused by 
both the American and Soviet govern- 
ments. Yet on the whole and over the 
years a veritable flood of facts has come 
through from Soviet Russia on the basis 
of which foreigners have been able to 
make valid judgments concerning the 
Soviet experiment in economic, political 
and social organization. 

While a knowledge of the Russian 
language is, of course, a valuable asset 
for the understanding of Soviet affairs, 
it is neither a necessary nor a sufficient 
foundation for such understanding. The 
White Russian émigrés and exiles who 
were born and brought up in the old 
tsarist Russia, and who speak the lan- 
guage perfectly, are hardly to be counted 
on as impartial observers of the Soviet 
scene. More important than a knowledge 
of Russian for the understanding of the 
Soviet Union is a fundamental under- 
standing of social and economic prob- 
lems in the contemporary world, an 
earnest attempt to be objective and a 
discriminating choice of authorities on 
the USSR. 

In any case sufficient material of an 
authentic nature about the Soviet Union 
has been translated into English or writ- 
ten in English to enable the average 
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literate person in America and other 
English-speaking nations to keep in- 
formed about Soviet life. To assert, in 
the phrase originally coined by Joseph 
Goebbels and later popularized by Win- 
ston Churchill, that the Russians have 
erected an “Iron Curtain” to rule out 
the exchange of information with the 
outside world is extremely misleading. 
Again and again I have read editorials 
in American newspapers lambasting the 
alleged Iron Curtain, while on a differ- 
ent page in the same edition there is a 
detailed story on one aspect or another 
of Soviet affairs by some American cor- 
respondent in Moscow. And those who 
peddle the Iron Curtain myth most 
freely at the same time dispense all 
kinds of alleged information about the 
Soviet Union, such as that from 15 to 20 
million people are in slave labor camps 
there o: that the Red Army is about to 
march westward through Europe to the 
English Channel. 

It was Mr. Churchill, again, who re- 
ferred to Soviet policy as “a_ riddle 
wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma,” 
a quotation printed repeatedly through- 
out the non-Soviet world and whenever 
some commentator is too ignorant to 
understand the Soviets or too indolent 
to try. While Soviet policy is sometimes 
dificult to comprehend offhand, I deny 
that it constitutes a riddle or that life 
as a whole in Soviet Russia must remain 
a mystery to the outside world. In this 
modern age knowledge is the accepted 
method of dissolving mysteries. Portray- 
ing the USSR as a mystery is, then, like 
the Iron Curtain stereotype, a substitute 
for real thinking and an excuse for lazi- 
ness in seeking out the facts. 

On the same level is the claim that 
the Russians, and especially Joseph 
Stalin, are inscrutable Orientals whose 
devious ways it is impossible for West- 
erners to fathom. To consider Russia 
and the Russians as a mystery, a riddle, 
or an Oriental enigma gives the anti- 
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Soviet forces free rein to describe the 
Soviet Union as they choose and to make 
the most exaggerated charges against it. 

The shallowness and partisanship of 
those who propagate on every possible 
occasion the piece of Churchillian phrase- 
making I have been discussing is re- 
vealed in their failure to give the con- 
text of the quotation in Mr. Churchill's 
speech of October 1, 1939, commenting 
on the Soviet occupation of Eastern 
Poland after Hitler’s decisive defeat of 
the Polish army. The Soviet occupation, 


said Churchill, is 


“ 


. the assertion of the power of Rus- 
sia. Russia has pursued a cold policy of self- 
interest. We could have wished that the Rus- 
sian armies should be standing on their pres- 
ent line as the friends and allies of Poland 
instead of as invaders. But that the Russian 
armies should stand on this line was clearly 
necessary for the safety of Russia against the 
Nazi menace. . . . I cannot forecast to you 
the action of Russia. It is a riddle wrapped 
in a mystery inside an enigma; but perhaps 
there is a key. That key is Russian national 
interest. It cannot be in accordance with the 
interest or safety of Russia that Germany 
should plant itself on the shores of the 
Black Sea, or that it should overrun the 
Balkan States and subjugate the Slavonic 
peoples of Southeastern Europe. That woul 
be contrary to the historic life-interests of 
Russia.” 










So it becomes indisputable — that 





















Churchill himselt significantly qualified 
the half-sentence which is usually quoted 
all by itself from his speech. He did not 
regard the Soviet march into Eastern 
Poland as a riddle in the slightest; it was 
a measure of justifiable self-protection 
against Hitler. And although Churchill 
did not claim prophetic powers for the 
future, he strongly suggested an inter- 
pretation of Soviet policy that took it 
entirely out of the category of mystery. 
Soviet “national interest,” evaluated al- 
ways in socialist terms and with especial 
reference to self-defense, is indeed the 
foundation-stone of Soviet foreign pol- 
icy, even though other factors also play 
a role. Churchill’s realistic analysis in 
essence contradicts his briefer and more 
quotable rhetoric. 

Leaving now the question of Winston 
Churchill’s English prose and its use to 
confuse the international situation, I 
wish to state that on both the American 
and Soviet sides there have all along 
existed serious barriers to the exchange 
of news and cultural materials. I de- 
plore the present censorship of foreign 
newspaper correspondents by the Soviet 
Government and hope that it will be 
removed as time goes on. On the other 
hand, the American Government, ever 
fearful of Soviet propaganda, has also 
created obstacles to cultural interchange. 

A recent example here is the handi- 
caps and hindrances that the U.S. State 
Department placed in the way of the 
Soviet and other foreign delegates wish- 
ing to attend the Cultural and Scientific 
Conference for World Peace held in New 
York City during the last week-end of 
March, 1949. A number of foreign dele- 
gates planning to come to the confer- 
ence had their American visas cancelled 
at the last minute. The noted Soviet 
composer, Dmitri Shostakovich, and 
other delegates from the Soviet Union 
and Eastern European countries, were 
scheduled to make a country-wide tour 
on behalf of American-Soviet under- 
standing and world peace at the close 
of the conference. This tour the U.S. 
State Department made impossible by 
limiting the visas of the delegates to the 
New York affair alone and insisting that 
they return home without further ap- 
pearances in America. 

Both before and after the conference 
the State Department, the American 
press and anti-Soviet organizations of 
varying types unleashed a furious propa- 
ganda barrage against the conference 
and all those, Americans or otherwise, 
who participated in it. The entire epi- 
sode constituted an eloquent commen- 
tary on how the majority of government 
officials, of newspaper editors and of the 
people themselves in the United States 
have, from 1917 on, built up in their 
minds curtains of formidable thickness 
against possible light from the direction 
of the Soviet Union. 


Illustrative of the American attitude 
was an incident related by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in a speech about 
foreign policy in 1944. He told how in 
1933 a certain lady, presumably Mrs. 
Roosevelt, went on a trip during which 
she attended the opening of a school 
house. “And she told me,” said the 
President, “that she had seen there a 
map of the world with a great big white 
space on it. No name, no information, 
and the teacher told her that it was 
blank, with no name, because the school 
board wouldn’t let her say anything 
about that big blank space. Oh, there 
were only 180,000,000 to 200,000,000 
people in it! It was called Soviet Rus- 
sia, and there were a lot of children, 
and they were told that the teacher was 
forbidden by the school board even to 
put the name of that blank space on the 
map.” 

Yet even when Americans have made 
some attempt to fill in “that big blank 
space,” they have tended to fill it with 
misinformation about the Soviet Union 
gleaned from hostile sources. The curious 
notion has taken hold in the United 
States that only those who are basically 
anti-Soviet are qualified to write and 
speak objectively about the USSR. This 
is an absurd idea. In learning about the 
Civil War we do not depend primarily 
on the memoirs of southern slave-owners 
who favored secession; nor in evaluating 
the principles of democracy do we rely 
principally on the opinions of fascists or 
others who despise the democratic way. 
A deep-seated and overpowering emotion 
of hate is not conducive to an objective 
treatment of any country. 

Although it may sound rather aca- 
demic to say so during these days of the 
cold war and world-wide furor about 
Soviet Russia, the best initial approach 


to the subject of the USSR is that of the 
open and inquiring mind. My own ap- 
proach was precisely that when I first 
visited the Soviet Union in 1932 to study 
conditions and trends. That on closer 
acquaintance with the Soviet people I de- 
veloped an attitude of critical sympathy 
for them and their country does not, I 
insist, disqualify me as an objective ob- 
server on Soviet affairs, as long as I re- 
tain a sincere desire to discover the truth 
and a hearty respect for the facts. 

The temptation that is always beckon- 
ing is, of course, to take an unsympa- 
thetic attitude toward the USSR, to swim 
with the more powerful currents of Amer- 
ican life and conform to the prevailing 
hostility toward the Soviet Republic. The 
pressures against that small minority of 
Americans who through the years have 
remained sympathetic toward*the Soviet 
Union, and who have tried calmly and 
objectively to tell the truth as they see it, 
have been heavy indeed, frequently lead- 
ing to the loss of jobs, friends and stand- 
ing in the community. Such persons are 
unconscionably smeared, or even perse- 
cuted by the government, as subversive 
and un-American. 

Aside from the personal pressures that 
affect him, it is very difficult for the aver- 
age American to withstand the terrific 
anti-Soviet propaganda that assails his 
mind daily in the press and over the 
radio. Even when our newspapers print 
factual news about the USSR, they are 
prone to twist it against the Russians in 
the lead sentences or to headline it in a 
provocative or misleading way. Honest 
reporters have a difficult time with their 
editors. Thus, in telling of his trip to the 
Far East in 1946, Mr. Richard E. Lauter- 
bach, noted correspondent for Time and 
Life, wrote this revealing comment: “It’s 

(Continued on page 25) 
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The Writer 
and the Struggle for Peace 


| AM HAPPY to greet you, the de- 
fenders of peace, who have gathered 
here on the soil of the United States, on 
behalf of my countrymen—representa- 
tives of Soviet culture and art who watch 
your noble activities with the most sincere 
sympathy. 

I intend to tell you about what Soviet 
workers in the field of art and literature 
are doing in order to preserve peace. 

However, at first I shall take the liberty 
of saying a few words about our past 
history and about those traditions which 
constitute, so to say, our national capital, 
traditions on which our generation of in- 
tellectuals has been educated. 

Ever since Pushkin’s time, Russian 
literature has developed according to the 
broadest democratic traditions. The free- 
dom-loving and patriotic ideas of Russian 
literature in the nineteenth century were 
reflected in every stage of the social strug- 
gle in Russia and considerably influenced 
‘the literary process beyond the borders of 
our country. The works of Pushkin, Go- 
gol, Hertzen, Leo Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, 
Chekhov, Gorky have not only become 
part of the cultural treasure of humanity 
but have helped to form the main fea- 
tures of Russian art with its strong demo- 
cratic and national traits, its wide social 
horizons and its respect for the culture of 
other nations. 

In 1887, Dostoevsky wrote in his diary: 
“We have been the first to announce to 
the world that we intend to achieve de- 
velopment not by means of suppressing 
the individuals of other nations but on 
the contrary only by means of the most 
independent and free development of all 
other nations and in fraternal unity with 
them.” 

This idea was also expressed by the 
great Russian critic Dobroliubov: “It is 
the characteristic feature of vital, active 
patriotism that it excludes any interna- 
tional hostility.” 

And thus it has long since become a 
tradition in Russian literature always to 
take its stand on the side of all that is 
advanced and progressive. 

When the Greek people arose to fight 
against Turkish servitude, Pushkin wrote 
to his friends that “there has as yet been 
nothing so national in character as the 
Greek cause.” 
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Lermontov as a youth greeted in verse 
the revolution of July, 1836 in France. 
Hertzen wrote with the greatest admira- 
tion about the people of Poland and the 
movement of Garibaldi, bequeathing to 
future generations of Russian intellectuals 
respect for people of other countries, for 
their culture and history. 

Love for everything that was most ad- 
vanced in the culture of neighboring 
countries greatly inspired Russian society. 
I could turn to recollections of my own 
childhood in order to show you the scope 
of interests of a Russian adolescent in the 
first decade of the twentieth century. 
Naturally, the largest place in my child- 
hood library was occupied by Russian 
books — novels by Turgeniev, Gogol, 
Pushkin, Tolstoy and Gorky—but among 
my books there were also Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin by Harriet Beecher Stowe, Sparta- 
cus by Giovanioli, The Gadfly by Voy- 
nich, the novels of Mark Twain, James 
Fenimore Cooper and later—of Jack 
London and Bret Harte. I knew that 
there had been such men as Riego and 
Garibaldi, Washington and Lincoln. I 
loved the little French boy Gavroche 
from Victor Hugo’s novel. I was not an 
exception in this sense. Perhaps, I knew 
even less than other boys of my age. 

The great democratic traditions cre- 
ated by Russian literature which influ- 
enced the development of the same 
traditions in other countries, taught us 
to love and respect the humane art of 
other countries. 

The ideas of democracy, ideas of good- 
will and peace, ideas of social justice, 
the destiny of the little man,-the sub- 
ject of labor—this is what has in the 
main raised the Russian novel to the 
high level to which our friends in other 
countries have referred and _ still refer 


when they speak of Tolstoy, Chekhov 
and Gorky. 

“The heart of the Russian writer was 
a bell of love, and its prophetic and pow- 
erful ringing was heard by all animated 
hearts,” said Maxim Gorky. 

These ideas were dear to the writers 
of other countries. It is known how 
highly Maupassant and Zola thought of 
Turgeniev, how enthusiastically Theo- 
dore Dreiser and Thomas Mann spoke 
of Leo Tolstoy, with what love Jack 
London spoke of Maxim Gorky. 

And this is quite natural. Humane 
traits are inherent in every advanced 
culture. 

The progressive literature of America 
is rich in the names of outstanding writ- 
who are widely popular beyond the 
borders of their country, and_ espe- 
cially in the Soviet Union. Should we 
take members of the older generation 
such as Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, Upton 
Sinclair or those of the younger genera- 
tion like Erskine Caldwell or Howard 
Fast—in both cases we shall find in their 
books the democratic spirit, the love for 
the common man and the teaching of 
good-will and justice which have for so 
long been dear to us too. 

We remember that the great demo- 
crats in the field of art from the coun- 
tries of Western Europe and America, 
in their time, contributed to the correct 
understanding of our social experience 
by Western European and American so- 
ciety, and to the prevention of further 
intervention against our country. In the 
nineteen twenties, in the struggle be- 
tween Churchill (the leader of the re- 
actionary forces) and the forces of de- 
mocracy, Churchill was utterly de- 
feated. He will experience the same 
defeat in the nineteen fifties. 

During the thirty-one years of the ex- 
istence of the Soviet state our literature, 
journalism, our theater and cinema have 
added greatly to those noble traditions, 
inspired with the ideas of peace and 
friendship between peoples. 

It is sufficient just to mention the 
name of such a figure of gigantic stature 
as Maxim Gorky whose activities are 
well-known throughout the world. 

And I shall name the poet Mayakov- 
sky who introduced the spirit of bold 
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innovations into the poetry of many 
nations. I shall name the book The 
Making of a Hero by Nikolai Ostrov- 
sky, a man who, over a period of many 
years was tied down to his bed without 
being able to move, like a_ living 
mummy. The consequences of a terrible 
wound broke his body but not his spirit. 
Ostrovsky’s novels are the most beloved 
novels of Soviet youth. I shall remind 
you of the names of Alexei Tolstoy, 
Fadeyev, and Sholokhov in literature; 
Stanislavsky and Nemirovich-Danchenko 
in the theater, in order that all of us 
may more clearly see the wide range of 
ideas and themes of Soviet art. Let us 
recall The Battleship Potemkin produced 
by Eisenstein and Alexandrov, Mother 
produced by Pudovkin, Chapayev by the 
brothers Vassiliev, The Vow by Chiau- 
relli, Baltic Deputy by Zarkhi and 
Heifetz, The Symphony of Life by 
Pirev, The Rainbow by Donskoy. 

What is it they were relating? To the 
attainment of what aims did they call 
their audience and readers? Did they 
preach hatred towards mankind and 
internatiofial discord? No, they did not. 

Did Soviet art ever teach hatred of 
other peoples or the attempt to dominate 
over weaker peoples? No, it never taught 
this. 

In this connection I would like to 
remind our American friends of the 
Soviet writers Ilf and Petrov, the authors 
of books about the United States. It is 
quite possible that due to their slight 
acquaintance with a country new to 
them they may not always have been 
accurate in detail, but the main thing 
to which I would like to draw your at- 


tention is the mission of good will which 
these writers fulfilled. They sought a 
healthy, optimistic America, an Amer- 
ica that knew how to work and to pro- 
duce many fine things, an America of 
pure sincere people, an America of cre- 
ative workers. 

Let us turn to music. One of its most 
famous representatives, the composer 
Rachmaninoff, spent his later years in 
the United States. Did he ever write in 
favor of aggression, of war, of the de- 
struction of culture? Neither he, nor 
any other Russian composer ever was 
or could be the spokesman of the knife 
and the bomb. The ideas of aggressive 
warfare are foreign to the nature of our 
art which has thrived on the principles 
of humanism. 

However, it is enough even super- 
ficially to peruse some newspapers and 
magazines of some countries in order to 
discover in them a great deal of mate- 
rial which testifies to the fact that the 
reactionary forces do not spare any ef- 
fort in order to create a false, spiritually 
empty and morally licentious “propa- 
ganda” of war which corrupts millions 
of readers. Lies, insinuations, intimida- 
tions of the reader with the terrors of 
war—which they say is absolutely in- 
evitable—have created very difficult psy- 
chological conditions of life for millions 
of common people. 

The war-mongers are already digging 
graves for people who have not yet been 
killed, as though war had already begun. 
Meanwhile a calm examination of the 
international situation leads to conclu- 
sions of a contrary nature—war is not 
inevitable, is mot unavoidable, is not 





necessary for anybody but a small group 
of people who fortunately do not belong 
to the best part of humanity. 

Here are a few statements with which 
it is impossible for a person who believes 
in the cause of peace to agree. 

According to what I have read in 
Russian, the American writer Eugene 
O’Neill says: “It is high time for the 
human race to disappear from the face 
of the earth and give the ants a chance 
to make the earth habitable.” 

What scorn toward himself, toward 
the strength of his people, toward all 
of humanity! Has not civilization, cre- 
ated by us, made man stronger than he 
was 400 or 500 years ago? If civilization 
was not able to make anything out of 
Eugene O’Neill are we all to blame? 

Or here are the thoughts of Archibald 
MacLeish, which were published in the 
magazine ’48. Mr. MacLeish, the author 
of several books of verse, is an impor- 
tant figure as well (he was an assistant 
to the Secretary of State, the Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of Military In- 
formation, Director of the Library of 
Congress, a delegate to the United Na- 
tions organization on questions of edu- 
cation, science and culture). Therefore 
I don’t imagine I shall be mistaken if 
I call him a diplomat who speaks in 
verse. 

“The most terrible and cruel crimes,” 
says he, “become as indifferent and large 
as natural calamities and one cannot cen- 
sure or blame them any more. People 
are killed by the million and buried in 
common graves, and they leave behind 
them only photographs of entangled 

(Continued on page 29) 


Soviet and Cuban delegates to the Cultural and Scientific Conference for World Peace held in New York in March. Left to right: 

Domingo F. Villamil, Cuban lawyer and writer and secretary of the Catholic Academy of Social Science at Saint Thomas Aquinas of 

Havana; Peter A. Pavlenko, Soviet writer whose paper we publish here; Dmitri Shostakovich, internationally known Soviet composer; 

Juan Marinello, Cuban poet; Mikhail E. Chiaurely and Sergei A. Gerasimov, both Soviet moving picture directors and writers; Myrta 

Aguirre, Cuban writer; Alexander A. Fadeyev, Soviet writer and head of the delegation from the USSR; Nicolas Guillen, Cuban poet; 
Alexander |. Oparin, Soviet scientist, and |. D. Rujansky Soviet scientist and interpreter. 
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MY VISIT TO HUNGARY 


OR MANY YEARS I had been 

anxious to know whether it was 
true that socialism was superimposed 
by force by the governments behind the 
“fron curtain” on an unwilling public, 
or whether the majority of the common 
people were for it. Therefore, on hear- 
ing that the Congress of American 
Women was sending delegates and ob- 
servers to the World Convention of the 
International Congress of Democratic 
Women in Hungary last December 
I decided the golden moment had ar- 
rived when I could get the answer 
through personal observations. I felt I 
could make an independent investigation 
because German goes a long way in 
Hungary and I had learned German in 
childhood from my German governesses 
in England, and speak it almost like a 
native. 

I had no difficulty getting passport and 
visas, though I heard that the State De- 
partment had misgivings that I was 
“being used.” On the other hand the 
officials of the Congress of American 
Women well knew that although I did 
not endorse their domestic program in 
its entirety, I was heart and soul with 
them in their international policy. They 
gave me every encouragement in mak- 
ing arrangements to go as one of their 
delegates. , 

November 28th found me winging 
my way over the wide Atlantic with 
my ultimate destination Budapest. As I 
soared above the clouds I decided that 
I must banish from my mind all that 
I had previously heard and read, and 
keep in a completely neutral frame of 
mind, prepared, as with a scientific ex- 
periment, for any result. 

Arrived in Budapest, I was met and 
whisked away to the convention meeting 
in the magnificent Parliament Building 
which seemed larger even than the 
Houses of Parliament in London. I had, 
alas, missed a great deal including the 
dramatic Torchlight Parade of 100,000 
women. Homer Bigart told me he hadn’t 
reported it because it was “organized.” 
I, who had spent weeks in the old suf- 
frage days struggling to get a few hun- 
dred women to march for their own en- 
franchisement, felt that this was not a 
legitimate excuse and told him so. He 
was so sure they were forced to be there, 
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which opinion I also got at the U. S. 
Consulate later. But my private ques- 
tioning of women workers at random 
on the street convinced me that they 
were not simply willing but proud to be 
in the parade. 

The convention brought together 
women from the four quarters of the 
globe. Most of the delegates from the 
USSR and Eastern Europe were presum- 
ably communists, but the others were 
of varying ideologies, and I met a num- 
ber who, like myself, had come to join 
the fight for peace and to hear and see 
so that they could have a more bal- 
anced picture of the world. From what 
I gathered, the people of Eastern Europe 
had about as one-sided an impression of 
the U.S.A. as we have about them. I 
was asked to write a little speech to be 
translated into Hungarian for the bene- 
fit of agricultural workers, so I tried 
to picture our land of contrasts—the 
trim farms of New England, the great 
cooperatives, and then the poverty of 
the South and the migrant workers. At 
that point the little translator pricked 
up her ears and said, “Those are the 
people Steinbeck wrote about.” If we 
could only turn over a leaf and have 
a 1949 New Deal and each seek the best 
in the other! 

I was free to go unaccompanied wher- 
ever I wished, by train or bus or car. 
All the delegates were entertained at a 
huge party given by the Prime Minister, 
where peasant women danced with gen- 
erals, dark skinned danced with white. 
Stocky little Greek women partisan sol- 
diers in uniforms that looked suspici- 
ously like G.I.’s sang their war songs, 
and old Greek peasant women in native 
costume with medals on their chests 
joined in. 

I saw some of the Greek children, two 
hundred and fifty of them, in the 
Markos Home near Budapest. Their fare 
was spartan, but they looked healthy. 


Two sick mothers were being cared for 
there, and five Greek mothers were help- 
ing with the teaching. A man teacher 
who spoke German asked the questions 
in Greek and translated the answers to 
us. “Where is your father?” “He is 
dead.” “Where is your mother?” “Fight- 
ing at the front,” and so on. 

I made a trip to Eggar. There the 
entire population seemed to be carry- 
ing things on their backs, wood, prod- 
uce, babies. Everyone was cordial and 
helpful, and everyone was poor. Alas, 
the peasants could speak no »German. 
I gathered they were glad to own the 
land at last, but didn’t like the price 
they got for their wine. 

I saw a factory which the government 
had taken over in March, 1948. I found 
a “holz mahler” (wood painter) who 
spoke German. Apparently the Hungar- 
lan painters under socialism were just 
as ready to take it easy as American 
painters under capitalism. He did not 
put on one bit of paint during our entire 
visit. The women operatives, on the 
other hand, scarcely stopped to look up. 
Everyone worked forty-eight hours 
everywhere, and got a basic wage and 
an extra bonus for production over a 
minimum amount. So it was_ partly 
piece work to speed production. The 
basic wage in the factory was 112 florins 
a week; the painter said he got 230 
florins a week, which at eleven to the 
dollar is twenty-one dollars. It costs 
from eight hundred to a thousand florins 
for an overcoat, or a woman’s coat and 
skirt. On the other hand, the lunch is 
only half a florin, which is four and a 
half cents, and all the children under 
school-age at that factory were cared for 
free in the day nursery, and there was 
free medicine and medical service and 
education for all. 

The factory manager said that al- 
though he was paid the same as be- 
fore the government took over, he re- 
ceived relatively less as compared with 
the workers. He said that the workers 
had definitely benefited by the change, 
and that each family had at least two 
rooms. We did not see the housing, but 
considering the enormous destruction, 
it is a wonder they have even that. My 
hotel, the Bristol, for instance, was the 
only inhabited building on our side of 
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the street. It had been repaired but the 
others were for the most part beyond 
repair. 

Outside the hotel, from seven in the 
morning until four in the afternoon men 
and women labored in the ruins. The 
women cleaned the cement off the pre- 
cious bricks, put them in wheelbarrows 
and stacked them in huge piles on the 
street. The men were wrecking the hope- 
lessly damaged buildings and shovelling 
the debris into horsedrawn carts. They 
told me they made from 170 to 190 
florins a week, and the women about 
148. Although their clothes were patched 
beyond recognition, they seemed strong 
and healthy. 

One man, however, looked thin and 
consumptive, and I talked to him at 
length. He had been drafted into the 
Hungarian army and taken to Germany 
to fight under Hitler. He and a friend 
had blown up a German bridge. The 
Germans never found out just who did 
it but suspected the Hungarians, and a 
hundred of them spent the rest of the 
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would ever get much better until there 
was peace with the West, and trade 
could be resumed. And, of course, those 
who had been deprived of their hold- 
ings and factories and were now work- 
ing as managers, or on much smaller 
areas of land, were for the most part 
positively vitriolic. 

However, it struck me that the slender 
man who had blown up the German 
bridge was typical of the spirit of the 
Hungarian workers, and that for the 
most part the people were behind the 
government. An invading army would 
meet with terrific resistance and there 
is no doubt the workers and farmers 
would fight from behind each fence and 
farmyard wall. They are still ill-clothed 
and ill-housed, but at least they don’t 
see other Hungarians riding around in 
luxury. The higher government off- 
cials seem to lead a life of endless work 
and there is no evidence of wealth any- 
where. 

At the close of the conference, the 
American group was invited to tea at 
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The spectacular Torchlight Parade of 100,000 women in Budapest which was held 
in connection with the World Convention of Democratic Women in December 


war in Dachau. He said he had been a 
Communist since he was thirteen. I 
‘old him that I understood a lot of 
Hungarians wanted to leave their coun- 
ry. He drew himself up and said, “Let 
hem go with their furs and jewels ‘so 
ong as they leave us in peace to rebuild 
ur country.” That was it: “our coun- 
ry, “our factory,” “our schools.” It 
‘xplained a great deal. 

I would love to import steam shovels 
nd dump trucks and save those poor 
eople much of the drudgery, and it 
vould be fun to build a house with 
hose women for a change after forty 
years of men A. F. of L. employees! 

I met several officials who were very 
ritical, and doubted whether things 
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the U.S. Embassy, and we met first the 
wives and later Ambassador Chapin and 
all the officials. They said ‘that all their 
friends had left or were leaving, and 
since none of them seemed to speak 
German or Hungarian they had no 
means of communication with the peo- 
ple of the country, except through an 
official interpreter whom they employed. 
I described all I had seen and urged 
them to visit the factories and nurseries, 
and the Markos Home, and to get in 
contact with the common people. 
Most of the delegates were leaving, 
and in the midst of our discussion, 
word came for me to go, but I felt 
that I should stay on to try and build 
a slender bridge of understanding be- 


tween the West and the East. 1 had 
seen much that was good and tried to 
dwell on that, just as I told the Com- 
munists I met of the best of our 
country. 

It was probably because I dwelt on 
the benefits of the regime to the com- 
mon people that Ambassador Chapin 
finally suggested that I ought to meet 
Cardinal Mindszenty as he “would set 
me straight,” because he knew all the 
seamy sides of the Hungarian govern- 
ment. So it was perfectly evident that 
on and before December 7th, the Cardi- 
nal was a mainstay in working against 
the present regime. 

In reply to Ambassador Chapin’s sug- 
gestion, I said that I. feared the inter- 
view would not be. very amicable be- 
cause I firmly believed in the separation 
of Church and State, the abolition of 
taxation for the benefit of the Church, 
and the abolition of government support 
of church schools. I said that, after all, 
what the Cardinal stood for would be 
unconstitutional in our country, and 
anyway, the Church having been de- 
prived of its properties by the govern- 
ment, the Cardinal would scarcely be an 
unbiased source of information. So | 
didn’t see the Cardinal. Possibly wire- 
tapping is not confined to New York 
City, and his evidently close contact with 
the Embassy was probably well known 
to the Hungarian government, as the 
Cardinal was arrested two weeks later. 

I sent all these facts to Secretary Ache- 
son on February 25, and pointed out 
that they showed the Cardinal was in 
ciose touch with a foreign power and 
that therefore the Secretary’s claim of 
the Cardinal’s innocence in his statement 
to the New York Times of February 10 
was scarcely justified. The State De- 
partment’s reply to me on March 15 
did not attempt to question my account 
of the interview and simply said the 
Secretary stood by his statements to the 
press. 

At last I made my adieus and went 
downstairs to find a very angry little 
Hungarian guide and an empty twenty- 
passenger bus waiting for me. I told 
her I was trying to get some of the 
officials and their wives to see some of 
the things we had seen. She assured me 
that they would misinterpret and distort 
everything. I felt suddenly very cold 
and very tired and very discouraged and 
completely frustrated in my efforts ‘to 
build the bridge. If only the common 
people everywhere could meet there 
would never be a war, for all they want 
is peace and comfort for themselves and 
their children, irrespective of race or 
sex or color or ideology. 

I left Hungary with a warm spot in 
my heart for the men and women toil- 
ing in the ruins, without proper tools, 
and in the factories without adequate 

(Continued on page 27) 













































NCENTIVES to work in the Soviet 

economy are different in their essence 
from those in capitalist countries. In the 
Soviet Union there is no private owner- 
ship of production, no private manufac- 
turer making profits by underpaying 
the workers. The workers and employees 
of Soviet industry are not an exploited 
class, they work for themselves in their 
publicly-owned economy. The new so- 
cialist industrial relations have brought 
about fundamental changes in the atti- 
tude of the workers towards labor. 

In capitalist society work is a heavy 
burden, a necessity for material exist- 
ence. In the Soviet Union work has be- 
come more and more not only a social 
obligation but a creative fulfillment of 
the personal and social activity of man. 

The new socialist system has deepened 
and transformed the old urge to work 
and discovered new, strong, progressive 
labor incentives. In the United States, 






























































A collective farm brigade wins the 
Red Banner in the farm's socialist 
competition to get in the crops 





























Incentives in 
Soviet Economy 


by 
AARON YUGOW 


England and France people work with 
heightened energy or show creative ini- 
tiative only when it contributes to in- 
creasing their incomes and savings. The 
striving to become a highly paid worker, 
to become an independent owner or a 
wealthy man—these are the major in- 
centives to intensive work in capitalist 
society. 

Back in 1927, representatives of an 
American labor delegation asked Stalin 
what in the Soviet Union replaced the 
urge to become rich, the profit motive. 
They were interested in knowing how 
effective the new Soviet incentives had 
proved.* Even today the majority of 
Americans are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the Soviet system of economy and 
ask: What are the incentives which make 
a Soviet worker or engineer work to the 
best of his ability, increase his produc- 
tivity, demonstrate initiative? 

A worker or an engineer in the Soviet 
Union, they say, cannot hope to become 
an owner of a factory or a scientific 
laboratory since the savings of a Soviet 
worker or engineer can only be invested 
in satisfying personal needs. Moreover, 
in the Soviet Union there is no need to 
leave your wealth as an inheritance to 
your children. What then gives rise to 
the urge to work better and more pro- 
ductively, to improve methods of work, 
to invent? 

The question of whether capitalist or 
Soviet incentives are more powerful and 
effective is of extreme importance for, 
in the final analysis, this is what deter- 
mines the comparative progressiveness 
of both systems of: economy. 


Material Incentives 


At the outset we must refute, once and 
for all, certain mistaken notions about 
the Soviet Union. The wage scale plays 
an important role and serves as an im- 
portant stimulus for labor. Under the 
Soviet system of economy at its present 
stage, the output, productivity and effec- 
tiveness of labor become the sole yard- 
stick for determining wages. In the 
USSR there are no incomes from capital, 





* J. Stalin, “Problems of Leninism,’’ p. 184. 


P. Zotov, planer of the Puteyets Factory, 
receives plant-wide recognition for his 
outstanding work. The sign erected 
next to his machine announces that he 
has tripled his year's norm of output 


from stocks, from real estate, from 
speculation. Labor is the only source of 
the well-being of the country as a whole 
and of its individual citizens. 

The Soviet Union has a system of 
wages based on the qualifications of the 


' worker and the conditions and type of. 


work. For this purpose there exists a 
detailed wage schedule, covering various 
categories of workers ‘and establishing 
norms of output for all grades from un- 
skilled to the most highly skilled work- 
ers. The prevailing form of remuneration 
in Soviet industry is the piecework sys- 
tem under which the wage of the worker 
depends on the productivity of his labor. 
Thus the hourly rates for the established 
norms of output form the base rate on 
which the incentive earnings are com- 
puted, as well as the guaranteed mini- 
mum wage to which the workers are en- 
titled irrespective of the amount of their 
production. For production over and 
above the basic norm, the piece rate rises 
as production in excess of the specified: 
levels increases. In types of work not 
susceptible to piecework payments other 
forms of incentive payments are worked 
out. 

The bonus system is widespread, a 
scale of progressively increasing premi- 
ums is paid for increased productivity of 
improvement of quality of output. Work- 
ers, foremen and engineers receive spe- 
cial bonuses for high productivity, tech- 
nical improvements and inventions. Sta- 
khanovite workers sometimes earn more 
than engineers: Moreover, workers and 
employees have the added incentives of 
























better apartments, automobiles, trips to 
resorts, and even Stalin Prizes. 

The trade unions play a very impor- 
tant role both in determining the distri- 
bution of the total wage fund as part of 
the national economic plan, and in de- 
termining production norms and labor 
classifications through collective bargain- 
ing in industrial enterprises. 


Social Incentives 


In the Soviet Union even the material 
concern of the workers in their labor 
derives a new quality from the enthusi- 
asm of new construction and the atmos- 
phere of socialist labor which surrounds 
it. But the new social conditions have 
created powerful new incentives too: pub- 
lic respect, socialist competition, the joy 
of creative labor, participation in the 
collective effort of the country’s con- 
struction, Soviet patriotism. 

Those people who achieve greater out- 
put, improve quality, create a new, more 
effective method of work, lower produc- 
tion costs—Stakhanovite workers, invent- 
ors and technical innovators—all these 
are treated with the greatest respect. The 
newspapers write about them and pub- 
lish their portraits. They are the honored 
people, the heroes of the community. 
This has been illustrated in a number of 
feature articles recently published in 
Soviet magazines. 

Pavel Kamyshev, an engineer, had 
visited the USA, where he had had a 
job as an ordinary worker. He has had 
vast organizational and technical experi- 
ence in various plants of the Soviet 
Union. He has seen much, studied much, 
thought much, made many comparisons. 
His conclusions are extremely interest- 
ing.* 

“At the Ford auto plants,” he writes, 
“a worker feels alone. His interest in 
work is actually his interest in wages. 
Work is so minutely divided that the 
worker does not know, has no conception 
of what role he personally plays in the 
production of the automobile. This grace- 
less, mechanical life finds warmth only 
in one thing—the dollar. But even so, 
it’s a shrunken dollar.” 

The picture is quite different in Soviet 
plants. “The labor of a Soviet worker 
is paid for in money, as it is everywhere 
else,” writes Kamyshev. “By increasing 
his productivity, the Soviet worker in- 
creases his wage. It is only in the Soviet 
Union, however, that a worker can, with- 
out any outside hindrance or moral inhi- 
bition, squeeze out of his machine the 
maximum that it can give.” 

Kamysheyv tells of workers at the Ford 
plant who explained to him that they 
had no incentives for increasing produc- 
tivity because this would only lead to 
increased production norms and an in- 
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crease in unemployment would follow. 

Here we come face to face with one of 
the stumbling blocks of capitalist produc- 
tion, when increased productivity spells 
for the workers the worsening of work 
conditions. On the other hand, in the 
Soviet Union we see how Stakhanovite 
labor does not cause unemployment; it 
raises the well-being of the workers and 
of the entire country. 

Kamyshev attributes great importance 
to non-material incentives: 

“In the USSR there is something more 
important than money; the moral satis- 
faction derived from the usefulness of 
one’s labor, from its creative content. 
The approval of comrades, the respect 
of the collective. . . . The entire plant 
talks about a Stakhanovite; he is elected 
to the presidium of their meetings, he 
receives honorable citations, medals, the 
title of Hero of Labor. Poets dedicate 
poems to him; artists, their paintings; 
the youth learn from him; he is elected 
to the Supreme Soviet. A man works for 
the welfare of his society, he feels that 
he is one of the ‘collective masters’ of 
the socialist enterprise.” 

In the Soviet Union, work is not 
drudgery. There work brings social rec- 
ognition, creative satisfaction, happiness. 
Undoubtedly even capitalist countries, 
including the USA, know of such ex- 
amples of “self-sacrificing” activity where 
remuneration does not play the decisive 
role. This usually is true of the activity 
of certain workers in public organiza- 
tions: hospitals, children’s institutions, 
people’s universities, cultural societies, 
trade unions, etc. Some people work 
without regard to hours, forgetting their 
personal interests, but in capitalist coun- 
tries such attitudes toward work are the 
exception. 

But in the USSR, such an attitude to- 
ward work springs from-the very social 
system of the country. It is fostered in 
schools and universities, through the 
trade unions, the Communist Party, the 
Communist Youth League. It applies to 
workers on the collective farms and in 
the factories, to workers in scientific and 
cultural fields'as well. It has become a 
part of the life of the courtry. 

Leo Podvoisky, an engineer, also 
touches on the problems of work incen- 
tives.* 

“For: Soviet workers and engineers,” 
writes Podvoisky, “the factory is a school 
of life and labor. Workers love their 





* Notes of an Engineer, Novy Mir, No. 2, 1948. 


shop. In our country the abilities of the 
people develop quickly, “good careers,’ 
to use a foreign expression, are open to 
everyone. Often unknown rank-and-file 
people become honored citizens who are 
written up in the newspaper. We firmly 
believe that the labor of each individual 
enriches the entire country. We have 
come to understand that personal happi- 
ness comes from the general well-being 
of the people. This is the upbringing we 
received, and this is how we will bring 
up our children.” 


Concern for National Economy 


Concern for the national economy and 
the desire to help one’s co-citizens is an- 
other widespread and strong incentive 
to labor in the Soviet Union. 

Rank and file workers and employees 
employed in factories and plants work 
as members of a collective, not sparing 
their strength, without regard for hours 
spent. Workers of the Krasny Treugol- 
nik sometimes remain in the factory until 
late at night carrying on special studies 
in order to raise their qualifications and 
thus increase the overall productivity of 
the factory. Of course, there are strict 
union regulations about overtime work 
on the job itself. But every factory has 
extensive facilities for training to im- 
prove skills, of which the workers may 
freely avail themselves. 

On emergency jobs, there are always 
numerous enthusiastic volunteers. The 
self-sacrificing work of the miners and 
engineers of the Donbas was instru- 
mental in speeding up the process of 
draining the mines flooded by the Ger- 

(Continued on page 27) 


Lathe operator Bykov, of the Moscow 
Grinder Plant, was given a larger 
apartment, in building in background, 
in recognition of his excellent work 
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Comes to the city 


and becomes... 











Nadya Vorotilova, from the small 
village of Kuznetsovo, in Vologda 
region, decided she would live in 
the Soviet capital. The "Help 
Wanted" board in front of the Mos- 
cow Carburetor Factory attracted her 
attention; she applied there for a job. 


Under the tutelage of her instructor 
Zhukov, the foreman, and the factory 
school instruction, Nadya in six months 
was considered a skilled lathe opera- 
tor (left). She had become a truly 
productive member of the large fac- 
tory collective in the Soviet capital. 


De 


She started there as an apprentice. 
Mikhail Zhukov, a foreman who had 
worked in the factory for thirty years, 
took her under his wing and taught 
her the mysteries of the lathe. “He 
explained it to me so patiently, clear- 
ly and simply," Nadya says. But Zhu- 


After class in the factory school 
there is plenty to study at home. 
Nadya doesn't intend to stand still 
She loves her work but “I dream ° 
becoming an engineer," she says 
That, of course, means study, study: 
study. So she applies herself well 














kov had trained many of the factory's 
apprentices, and he is always helpful 
in showing the young workers tricks 
that he has learned over the years. 
The only thing he asks of them is 





Like other Muscovites (Nadya was 
fast becoming one) she liked to go 
out—to the movies, the theater, the 
factory club. But her favorite haunt 
was the Gorky Park of Culture and 


diligence and application. Nadya 
has been able to fill that bill. 


Nadya also applied herself to pro- 
duction. She sought to improve her 
work and exceed her plan, Result: 
"The day a small red flag—sign of 
victor in Socialist competition—was 
fastened to my lathe, was one of the 
happiest days in my entire life." 


Rest, and we see her (center) there 
with two of her new city friends. 


Nadya has now been at the factory 
two years. She is esteemed by her 
colleagues for both her work and 
her gay disposition. Promoted, she 
is now an inspector (right). Her stu- 
dies continue. Perhaps the next time 
we see her she will be an engineer. 





--- A Skilled 
Factory 
Worker 


And studies to be 
an engineer 
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THE WORLD 


by 
AMY SCHECHTER 


N THE HIGHWAY running 

through the Cossack stanitsa Mari- 
ansk, near the Machine Tractor Station, 
is a sign-post—“To Krasnodar—35 kilo- 
meters.” 

There are still old-timers in this Kuban 
Cossack village who have never made 
the journey to the big town. 

But the young generation of Cossacks, 
even teen-age girls and boys, range freely 
over their land. A recent questionnaire 
addressed by the paper Komsomolskaya 
Pravda to the youth of this village that 
is today the center for several collective 
farms, showed that the majority of the 
219 answering had journeyed within the 
last couple of years to Krasnodar and 
back, all over the Ukraine to Kiev, 
Kharkov, Rostov-on-Don, to Dnieper- 
petrovsk, Stalingrad, and far afield to 
Alma-Ata, to Leningrad and above all, 
to the capital, Moscow. 

The reasons? Forty-five went to at- 
tend agricultural conferences and semi- 
nar discussions on special problems con- 
nected with the farming jobs they are 
coming more and more, with good rea- 
son, to look upon as professions. Twenty- 
two went for further study; fifty-one on 
collective farm and machine tractor sta- 
tion business, eighteen to compete in 
sports events, thirty-one to vacation 
homes, and twenty-nine on personal and 
family business. 

Today, as a Mariansk correspondent to 
the youth daily puts it, the formerly iso- 
lated stanitsa—still miles from the rail- 
road—is a “gateway to the great world; 
our village street runs to far-off places.” 

It is a case of two-way traffic. The 
youth leave the village constantly for 
one purpose or another, but most of 
them come back. Not, as in the tradi- 
tional return, because they have lost out 
in the city, but because the specific job 
they went for is carried through, or in 
the case of those who have stayed away 
longer, to bring back all they have 
learned and experienced for the enrich- 
ment of their own village. 

Every now and then the excellent and 
lively youth daily devotes half or more 
of a whole issue to a number of articles 
and sketches on how the youth of some 
specific: place in the huge, varied terri- 
tory of the Soviet republics live and 
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work. Mariansk was chosen for this 
treatment recently, partly because of the 
outstanding contribution its youth are 
making towards stepping up collective 
farm harvests by scientific work, organ- 
izing the job, and plain hard work. 

Of the travelling Cossack youth, the 
paper gives specific names. There is 
Peter Skriglenko, head of a young trac- 
tor-drivers’ brigade. Three weeks before 
the time of writing he returned from 
Moscow. He went there at the invitation 
of the Ministry of Agriculture of the 
Soviet Union, to participate in discussing 
and deciding on questions connected with 
plans for tractor operations in 1949. 

The young tractor driver Andrei Ru- 
dak recently went to Uliansk to bring 
back new equipment for the Machine 
Tractor Station. Tractor mechanic Vladi- 
mir Shaposhnikov went to Stalingrad for 
other necessary machinery. 

Aleksandra Pedalko and Eudokia Mal- 
ya went for a month’s free trip to the 
Black Sea, awarded for outstanding work 
on the farm. 

As a member of a Kuban Cossack en- 
semble of dancers and singers, the Mari- 
ansk basket-maker, Dmitro Shupetz of 
the basket-makers artel, Trud Molodezh 
(Work of the Youth), went to perform 
in Moscow last year. 

Valentina Bespalova is the stanitsa’s 
best sports-woman, as well as turner at 
the Machine Tractor Station. She jour- 
neyed to Piatigorsk to take part in re- 
gional and all-Ukraine sports events and 
won second place in the regional contests. 

For three years Maria Sukhomlinova 
studied at the Teachers’ Institute at Kras- 
nodar. Then she returned to the stanitsa 
to teach the school she had gone to as a 
child. She also has classes in geography 











Reading room in the 
village of Staromy- 
shastov, the Kuban, 
where the collective 
farmers in the dis- 
trict come to read 
after work 











and natural science in the evening school. 

Besides the human link between vil 
lage and the rest of the country, there 
are other powerful bonds. Mariansk lis 
tens to programs from the Ukrainiai 
capital and from Moscow on 650 radios. 
In its theater 38 new movies were shown 
in the past couple of years, and there are 
frequent plays and concerts given by 
the stanitsa people themselves. 

In the past year the local store sold 
Mariansk Cossacks books to the amount 
of 84,000 rubles (books can vary from 
one to eight rubles). The village gets 
868 copies of newspapers and magazines. 

A correspondent for Komsomolskaya 
Pravda interviewed head Librarian Maria 
Vassilievna Tsichenko about the place 
the stanitsa library plays in the life of 
Mariansk youth. Answering, she showed 
the library records of several of the 
young farm people. Zina Korbach, farm- , 
er, had read 96 library books. the past 
year. Victor Koralkin, farmer, 56, in- 
cluding Chekhov, Kuprin, many con- 
temporary novels, in addition to scientific 
and political works. The agronomist, 
Eudokia Gladuishev, borrowed 97. The 
veterinary technician, Vladimir Puchen- 
ko, 115, and so on. 

The local librarians do not limit their 
activity to serving readers who come to 
them; they also take books out to the 
collective farms, the live-stock farm, the 
Machine Tractor Station, the flood-con- 
trol field brigades. 

In the war years the paths of Mari- 
ansk’s young Cossacks went even farther 
afield. Michael Zamorin went to the de- 
fense of Orel and Kursk. Young Vassily 
Voiko fought at Stalingrad, fought his 
way through Kharkov, Kiev, Lvov, at 
last, like so many of the other Soviet 
youth, wrote his name on the walls of 
the Reichstag. Andrei Dzarchenko, of a 


tractor brigade, was with the armies that 


freed Vienna, Budapest, Prague. There 
were scores of others from the village, 
girls as well as boys. Twenty-seven won 
orders and medals. Several served nearer 
home, many in the Mariansk partisan 
ranks led by former secretary Semyonov: 
of the District Committee of the Com- . 
munist Party. 

Wrote Nina Tsichenko and Varvara 
Bondarenko, in answer to the paper's 
questionnaire: “We went to the stanitsas 
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of Mingrelia, Tzanov, Krasnoe Lyes, 
dug trenches, sawed wood, built fortifi- 
cations. . . . Then, after the war, we 
led up the trenches again.” 

The local correspondent, Ilya Kotchen- 
Lo, approaches the question of the Mari- 
ansk youth through an interview with 
literature teacher, Dmitri Petrovich Skl- 
yar, himself a Kuban Cossack who, pos- 
sessing a deep and sensitive understand- 
ing of the young people that pass through 
his classes, has played an important role 
in shaping their lives. Sklyar fought in 
the war, later was elected secretary of 
the Party district committee, in which 
capacity he works closely with many of 
the youth he helped to train. 

The correspondent describes the tall 
figure swinging along the village street 
in his long Cossack cloak, tells how he 
brought the writings of Mayakovsky, 
Gorky, Chernyshevsky, Pushkin to these 
village girls and boys, describes the hot 
disputes in his classes on the ways of 
literature and life, on Bolshevik training, 
on romanticism and its place in remaking 
the Soviet lands. 

Then his pupils went to war. While 
Sklyar was in the trenches at Kiev he 
learned that the Nazis had tortured and 
killed his favorite pupil, Komsomol 
Dmitri Ustimenko, partisan scout. The 
boy’s commander wrote that he died 
with great courage, refusing under tor- 
ture to utter a word of the information 
the Gestapo demanded. Sklyar marvelled 
at his endurance: “He was so slight, so 
Mias 

Many pupils kept in touch with their 
teacher during the war, wrote him about 
their problems. One girl wrote him from 
the trenches asking what it was best for 
her to do after the war. “You loved his- 
tory,” he answered her. “After the war 
the pages of this science will be greatly 
enriched by the new historical advances 
of our people. You are fitted by character 
and turn of mind to teach. What a mis- 
sion—to tell the story of a new genera- 
tion!” The girl, after leaving the village 
to study, returned and is teaching his- 
tory at one of the village schools. 

One of Sklyar’s pupils who had al- 
ways dreamed of further study was Vas- 
sili Litinenko. His former teacher knew 
the youth’s ambitions, took it for granted 
that when he returned from the war he 
would leave the stanitsa again. 

But Litinenko said he was remaining. 
“No, Dmitri Petrovich. Maybe you'll be 
angry, but I can’t go away to study now. 
It made me sick at heart when I saw 
what had happened to our farms. For 
the time being I stay and work here.” 

Proud and moved, Sklyar thanked 
him, told him how others of his com- 
rades were managing to study in evening 
and correspondence courses while work- 
ing on the farms or at the Machine Trac- 
tor Station. 

At the time the interview for Komso- 




























Lydia Chegliyeva, agronomist of the Voroshilov Collective Farm, in the Kuban, dis- 
cusses harvesting plans with Semyon Svechkar, one of the farm's old Cossacks. 


molskaya Pravda was written, Vassili 
Litinenko, working as a truck driver for 
one of the collective farms, had been 
elected head of the Revision Commission, 
which checks on the agricultural plans, 
the norms of work, etc., and had become 
a respected leader in the stanitsa. 

What are job possibilities for young 
people who come back or stay in the 
village? 

At the edge of the village is the Ma- 
chine Tractor Station and its experi- 
mental gardens, organized at the same 
time as the first Mariansk collective farm 
iN 1930. 

Here are employed 10 agronomists, 8 
mechanics, 38 heads of tractor brigades 
and their helpers, 41 combine operators 
and helpers, and 171 tractor drivers. 

This small army helps the work of 
the five local collective farms in a score 
of different ways; Mariansk field-work 
is 92 per cent mechanized—the Kuban 
is largely wheat-growing country. 

Since the Germans were driven out 
of the district, the Machine Tractor Sta- 
tion has trained 102 stanitsa youth as 
tractor drivers, 7 as repair men, 6 as com- 
bine operators, and 11 as helpers. At 
the present time 78 of the tractor drivers 
are youth. ; 

Many leading positions in the collec- 
tives are held by young men and young 
women; they have piled up a number of 
records, won Orders, medals, citations 
as Heroes of Labor. 

Of 219 young people answering the 
Komsomolskaya Pravda questionnaire, 
142 are occupied in one capacity or an- 
other in collective farm work, including 
cattle raising. Most of them are continu- 
ing their training, in evening classes or 
correspondence school classes and special 
study circles, keeping up with latest de- 
velopments in agro-biological science, ap- 
plied directly on the job, as well as in 
general cultural and political subjects. 


There are eight youth’ among Mari- 
ansk deputies elected to the stanitsa and 
district soviets, and thirteen elected to 
the peoples’ courts. 


There is an old Kuban proverb which 
used to be a Cossack rule of life—“My 
hut stands alone off to one side.” 

Referring to this saying, correspondent 
A. Podkhomutnikov heads his piece on 
changed attitudes in Mariansk and the 
Cossack youth today, “The Forgotten 
Proverb.” 

In the village he inquired around 
among old-timers whether the isolation- 
ist attitude here expressed still colors 
stanitsa life. Some felt that types like 62- 
year old carpenter Fedosii Makarovich 
Kupak who has never under any circum- 
stances been known to attend any meet- 
ing, may stick to the old ways of thought. 
The correspondent disagreed. The. old 
craftman’s interests lie in his artel, he 
makes his community contribution 
through the scores of buildings con- 
structed for collective farm and farmers. 

President of one of the collective farms, 
Timofei Alekseyevich Pakhno himself 
an old-timer, with a big family of grown 
girls and boys, carefully considered the 
correspondent’s question, smiled, said a 
struggle against the isolationist view- 
point had been needed in the old days, 
but in the changed conditions of today 
it no longer had a basis for existence. 
He took out his family album. 

“Here are my children,” he said. “This 
is Marta. She is a scientific co-worker 
in the All-Union Tobacco Institute; 
Alexander here is a physician, a major, 
at an army hospital; Natalya and Tatiana 
are teachers; Lida, a student at the In- 
stitute for mechanization of agriculture; 
Ivan, a truck-driver. . . . And every one 
of them,” he ended, beaming with pride, 
“stands at the very center of life.” 
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2 QUESTIONS 


On Zionists in 


Question: Are Zionists imprisoned 
in the USSR and People’s Democracies? 
Are Jews forbidden to emigrate from 
the USSR or any of the Eastern Euro- 
pean democracies, specifically Ro- 
mania and Bulgaria, to Palestine? If 
so, why?—M. H., Chicago, Illinois. 


Answer: Zionists are not subject to 
arrest in the USSR or in any of the 
new democracies of Eastern Europe 
because of the fact that they favor the 
State of Israel. However, that does not 
give people who profess to be Zionists 
immunity from punishment if they vio- 
late the laws of the Soviet Union or of 
their respective republics. 

As is well-known, the Soviet Union 
more than any other state is responsible 
for the recognition of Israel by other 
states and the termination of the war 
against Israel by England—or her 
stooges among the Arabian states bor- 
dering cn Palestine. The Soviet Union 
has defended the right of Israel to 
statehood on the principle of self- 
determination and sovereignty of all 
peoples. In doing so, the Soviet Union 
incurred the enmity of the more pow- 
erful neighbors of Israel in a very 
strategic part of the world, : strategic 
to the security of the USSR. 

The Soviet Union’s position on Israel 
was publicly recognized by Mrs. Golda 
Myerson, Israeli Minister to Moscow, 
when she left the USSR to assume 
a position in the Israeli cabinet. She 
said, ‘I shall always remember the 
profound understanding shown by, the 
Soviet Government to many of the 
problems of our young state.” And re- 
cently, on April 23, Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
mann, President of the State of Israel, 
at a dinner in New York declared: “I 
recall that in those fateful early days 
we were quick to receive the recogni- 
tion and consistent support of the So- 
viet Union.” This support has contin- 
ued to the very present. On April 14, 
the USSR was the only great power 
that urged immediate membership in 
the UN for the State of Israel. 

The Soviet Union has not taken 
such a position out of special favorit- 
ism to the Jewish people nor out of 
opposition to the Arabs as peoples. It 
acted out of a sense of justice and fair 
play in world relationships. The same 
principle of equal treatment of all 
people is observed by the Soviet Union 
in relation to the many nationalities 
comprising the USSR, and the long 
suffering Jewish people would be the 
first to refuse to be treated as either 
less or more than the equals of other 
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ANSWERED 





the USSK and Eastern Europe 


peoples by the government of the 
USSR. 

It would not be to the advantage 
of the Soviet Jewish people, nor as a 
matter of fact to the Jewish people of 
all the new democracies of Eastern 
Europe, to be subjected to special 
treatment for whose benefit laws could 
be abrogated or special laws invoked. 
It is to be remembered that the Jews 
of the USSR and Eastern Europe are 
at the present time about 50 per cent 
of the Jewish population everywhere. 
They are numerically much more im- 
portant than the Jews in Palestine 
or the prospective Jewish population 
of Palestine for a long time to come. 

This leads us into the question con- 
cerning emigration provisions for the 
Jews from the USSR.and Eastern 
European democracies. 

First about the USSR. The support 
the Soviet Union gave to the State of 
Israel never implied that the Soviet 
Jews either want to or will emigrate 
to Palestine; first because the Jews of 
the USSR who aspire to Jewish state- 
hood in the fullest sense of the word 
can direct their energies toward 
building Birobidzhan. Secondly, the 
emigration laws of the Soviet Union 
do not provide for mass emigration. 
In fact they expressly limit emigration. 
If the Soviet Union were to make 
great exceptions for the Jews, we be- 
lieve Soviet Jewry as a whole, which 
is there to stay, would be the first 
to resent this exception as possibly an 
indication of indifference on the part 
of the Soviet government as to wheth- 
er the Jews remain in the Soviet Union 
or not. The Jewry of the USSR as a 
whole is an integral part of Soviet So- 
cialist society and would not wish to be 
thought of in the Soviet Union as in 
any degree less than that. This, we re- 
peat, concerns a large proportion of 
the Jewry of the world. 

Immediately after the war, the East- 
ern European democracies, who con- 
tributed a great deal toward the lib- 
eration of Israel, notably Czechoslo- 
vakia, entered into certain agreements 
concerning emigration of the Jews to 
Palestine. Some agreements are still 
in force and some emigration continues. 
However, due to the fact that the float- 
ing Jewish population, exiles from 
their native countries and displaced 
persons, have already in the main mi- 
grated, the Jews remaining in those 
Republics are now the basic Jewish 
population of those states and the 
question of whether that population 
can continue to be treated as a special 





segment rather than a national minor- 
ity which is part and parcel of those 
states, and whose fortunes and future 
are tied up with them, is something 
we believe is not within the compe- 
tence of the Zionist movement, but is 
rather within the competence of the 
individual states and their peoples. 
Objectively speaking, this position 
creates certain problems for the Zionist 
movement, more so than for the State 
of Israel. It is open to question whether 
in the long run a more normal growth 
of the population of Israel is not better 
than a continuous migration there of 
large numbers and the attendant prob- 
lems of their absorption. But that again 
is a problem for the State of Israel. 
Whatever view one takes of this 
problem, one must allow for the posi- 
tion of the Jews in the USSR and in 
the new Eastern democracies. We be- 
lieve it is of greater importance to the 
Jews that they be treated as equals in 
the USSR and in the new democracies 
and that this cannot be equated with 
the rate of growth of population in 
Israel no matter how passionately and 
ardently one desires the latter. 


On Arming Other Nations 


Question: Am I right in concluding 
that the Soviet budget allows no 
money for armament of any other na- 
tion by the USSR? Please comment. 
B.E.S., Newbury, Mass. 


Answer: Your conclusion is abso- 
lutely correct. While the Soviet Union 
has many mutual defense agreements, 
the terms of which become operative 
to the agreement, the USSR budget 
does not provide for the arming of 
other nations; nor has the USSR mili- 
tary establishments or bases in other 
countries. 


On Litvinov 


Question: I would like to know what 
became of Litvinov and what his pres- 
ent position is.—Mrs. J. W., Calgary, 
Canada. 


Answer: Mr. Litvinov, because of 
illness, has retired from office. How- 
ever, he is known to be writing a book 
and lectures occasionally. The Soviet 
press frequently refers to his presence 
at various functions. 

Mrs. Litvinov has been recently 
mentioned in the press in connection 
with her editorship of an English dic- 
tionary for use in Russia. 
































HE typewriter generals of the cold 

war have in recent weeks launched 
a heavy attack against the Soviet 
Union which, for viciousness and out- 
right calumny, can be matched only 
by the outrageous “Protocols of Zion” 
of several decades ago. And like the 
“Protocols,” which have been thor- 
oughly discredited but which continue 
to find currency in some benighted 
circles, the new calumnies are repeated 
in the press with disgraceful fre- 
quency. 

Climax in the campaign was reached 
early in April when Newsweek pub- 
lished an article alleging “a wide- 
spread official anti-Semitic campaign” 
in the Soviet Union. This article care- 
fully selected some material in the 
Soviet press attacking what is known 
there as “cosmopolitanism” in Soviet 
culture. Without attempting to under- 
stand what the Soviet people mean by 
cosmopolitanism, without even evinc- 
ing any interest in the cultural princi- 
ples involved, the Newsweek’s ‘“ex- 
pert” was satisfied to snatch items out 
of their context and build a monstrous 
edifice which he gleefully called ‘“‘offi- 
cial anti-Semitism.” He noticed that 
criticism of certain Soviet writers and 
critics identified these individuals by 
both their pen names and, in parenthe- 
ses, their real names. In each of the 
cases cited by Newsweek, the writers 
under fire were Jewish. This, ipso 
facto, meant a wave of anti-Semitism, 
“a campaign to eliminate Jewish in- 
tellectuals from cultural life.” 

We will show below how jaundiced 
and vicious this technique really is; 
how baseless the charge; how in the 
Soviet press a real name and a nom 
de plume are frequently coupled, re- 
gardless of nationality. First however, 
it is important to show how this anti- 
Soviet campaign can snowball into ugly 
proportions in an irresponsible press. 

The New York Post Home News 
promptly picked up Newsweek’s article 
and published it in full. This was news, 
you see. The newspaper which lays 
claim to being New York’s liberal daily 
was quick to slur the only country in 
the world where anti-Semitism is a 
crime punishable by law. 

What about those parentheses that 
Newsweek, and the New York Post, 

































































THEY SCOOP GOEBBELS 


The press invents the Big Lie 
of “Soviet anti-Semitism” 


by ANDREW VOYNOW 


pretended to be so upset about? We 
have in our office Pravda, of April 10, 
listing the 1948 Stalin Prize winners 
in literature and art. Among them we 
find Anna Ottovna Sakse (Abzalon). 
The name in parenthesis surely is not 
Jewish. There are others: Elizar Yure- 
vich Maltsev (Pupko), Boris Nikolai- 
vich Polyevoi (Kampov), Mamed Ra- 
him (Mamed Rahim Abas Ogly Gusei- 
nov). Again, the names in parentheses 
are not Jewish names. There is also an 
inversion of what seemingly “alarmed” 
Newsweek: film director Katsman has 
in parenthesis after his nom de plume 
the typically Russian real name Gri- 
goriev! These examples are not all that 
that can be cited, but they should 
prove that the practice in the Soviet 
Union, in bestowing important praise 
or serious criticism, is to fully identify 
the recipient. 

What the irresponsible press in this 
country ignores is the fact, as American 
artist William Gropper cabled from 
Moscow, that of the several hundred 
Stalin Prize winners announced on 
April 9 and 10, more than 80 are Jew- 
ish. This is an enormous proportion 
in a country in which the Jewish 
population represents under two per 
cent of the total. 

But the Big Lie, like cancer, has a 
way of sticking and spreading and cor- 
roding and despoiling. Knowing this 
the press in this country uses it as its 
weapon in the cold war against the 
USSR. 

One month after the Newsweek re- 
port, the New York Post ran an edi- 
torial repeating the same stuff and 
embroidering it further. It attacked 
attitudes toward Zionism and the re- 
fusal of the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope to permit its citizens to emigrate 
to Israel. This questicn has been an- 
swered with complete candor and logic 
on the opposite page. But the New 
York Post’s charge of “virulent anti- 
Semitism” in the Soviet Union is of the 
same fabric as Newsweek’s article. 

The New York Times through its 
own “expert,” Harry Schwartz, has 
also contributed in no small measure 
to the campaign of vilification. On 
April 20, he pretended to describe a 
cartoon in the Soviet humor magazine 
Krokodil (which is reproduced on the 
left). In this cartoon, Schwartz de- 
clares, there is juxtaposed “the name 
Lippmann—which is usually Jewish in 
the Soviet Union—with the word 


‘Zhid,’ a derisive Russian term for Jews 
used by Russian-speaking anti-Semites.” 
He also speaks of hooked-noses on the 
figures in such cartoons. 

This is a downright distortion of the 
cartoon which represents one of the 
“cosmopolites,” about which the Soviet 
press has been writing, and represents 
him as a very gross, much traveled in- 





dividual but neither hooked-nosed nor 
Jewish. The labeis on his suitcase are 
the names of foreign writers whom the 
cosmopolites in the Soviet Union are 
accused of parroting or imitating. 
These names are, among others, Lipp- 
mann, Sartre, Malraux and André 
Gide. Now Gide in Russian is spelled 
“Zhid.” . .. There you have it! Mr. 
Schwartz, the ‘expert,’ had his chance 
and used it, forgetting that the maga- 
zine Krokodil comes to this country 
and can be easi:y examined. The car- 
toonist, it should be noted, was careful 
not to use the word alone, but used 
the French writer’s full name André 


Gide. 
Hicden in the back of the news- 
paper, the New York Times ran a 


small correction. 

Pressing hard on the campaign, 
Newsweek of April 21 ran a layout of 
five Soviet cartcons, including the one 
just discussed above. The heading: 
“Poison in Pen and Ink: The Soviet 
Anti-Semitic Campaign.” The brief 
text repeats the old business of names 
in parentheses, and refers to the car- 
toons “with deliberate emphasized 
hooked noses and other supposedly 
Jewish characteristics.” On this page 
we rcprint a fragment of one of the 
cartoons. The little figures in the 
others are in a similar vein. The noses 
are not hooked noses. They are not 
noses at all. They are the beaks of 
some rapacious birds. They have tail 
feathers and fetlocks, their feet are 
either webbed or hooved, some have 
donkey’s ears—they are, in a word 
the artist’s symbol of littie, evil, mis- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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A Communication: 


Fadeyev and Schuman at the Waldori 


We are pleased to publish the com- 
munication below and are grateful to 
Professor Schuman for sending it to us. 


S A CONTRIBUTOR and regular 
reader, I am delighted that So- 
viet Russia Today has given honest 
and adequate coverage to the Scientific 
and Cultural Conference for World 
Peace—the more so as part of the 
American press, notably the Luce and 
Hearst publications, utterly distorted 
the purposes and proceedings of the 
Conference and sought to vilify all the 
participants. I am especially pleased 
that Soviet Russia Today should have 
reprinted in full in its May issue the 
notable address delivered by Alexan- 
der A. Fadeyev at the plenary session 
on Sunday afternoon, March 27, in- 
cluding the extemporaneous interpo- 
lation in which he commented on my 
own earlier address. Both speeches 
were completely falsified in many of 
the press accounts, as were my later 
comments on Mr. Fadeyev’s address. 
Readers of Soviet Russia Today, I 
believe, will be interested in having 
the full verbatim text of my rejoinder 
to Mr. Fadeyev. I am happy to supply 
it, from the stenographic transcript 
of the Conference: 


THE CHAIRMAN (Dr. Harlow Shap- 
ley): I suspect that this group believes 
in freedom and independence. Now, 
if we have the time, would you like 
to have Dr. Schuman make a two- 
minute response to Mr. Fadeyev? (Ap- 
plause) 


DR. SCHUMAN: Mr. Chairman and 
Friends: It seems to me that I owe 
to you and to our distinguished guest, 
Mr. Fadeyev, a brief word of explana- 
tion. I fear that I did not make myself 
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entirely clear, probably due to the us- 
ual difficulties of language. 

I was delighted, in the course of Mr. 
Fadeyev’s very informative and mov- 
ing address, when he said so emphati- 
caily that there are no elements in the 
USSR desiring war with the United 
States. I agree completely with that 
statement. (Applause) I also agree with 
the implication of the statement that 
there are some elements in the United 
States desiring war with the USSR. 

These elements, however, in my judg- 
ment, are not yet—either in Washing- 
ton or elsewhere—very influential or 
very important. (Booing from part of 
the audience.) I want you to know my 
view of this for whatever it is worth. 
If you think it worth nothing, then 
dismiss it as worth nothing. 

I want to add this point, which some 
of you may want to think about. It 
seems to me that this issue is not the 
central problem we are faced with, as 
we try to think and act in terms of 
avoiding future catastrophe. Our drift 
toward war in the contemporary world 
is not primarily a product of the work, 
of the words, or of the acts of anyone, 
anywhere, who wants war, in either 
country. 

It is a product in the first place— 
from a long-run perspective, and if 
we ignore this we do so at our peril— 
of the continuation into our time, which 
is an age of world civilization and of 
a truly world society, of international 
anarchy, of the lack of any effective 
structure of world government in the 
world community. 

If we do not work toward and ul- 
timately achieve some structure of 
world government in the world com- 
munity, all of our hopes for peace in 
the end will be vain, regardless of who 
wants war or peace here or in Russia. 
I think I need scarcely add, because 
I believe the point is obvious, that there 
can be no progress toward the goal of 
some minimum structure of world gov- 
ernment except on the basis of an 
American-Soviet settlement and Amer- 
ican-Soviet cooperation. That is what 
I stand for. 
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A further point, if you please: It 
seems to me that our drift toward 
war is also a product, in very large 
measure, of irrational fears and irra- 
tional hopes on both sides. Almost no 
one—a few people, yes—but almost 
no one in the United States really 
wants war with Russia. But very many 
Americans fear Soviet Socialism and 
they hope it will collapse or be de- 
stroyed. No one in the USSR wants 
war with the United States. But many 
in the USSR fear American Capital- 
ism and hope that it will collapse or 
be destroyed. 


These hopes and fears on both sides 
generate counter-fears and counter- 
hopes, and they are of the essence of 
the process by which we are heading, 
hopelessly and almost with no one will- 
ing it, towards war. 


A healthy and stable American Capi- 
talism has nothing whatever to fear 
from Soviet Socialism, and it must un- 
derstand that Soviet Socialism will not 
collapse and will not be destroyed. 

A prosperous and growing Soviet 
Socialism has nothing to fear from 
American Capitalism, and it must un- 
derstand that American Capitalism will 
not collapse and will not be destroyed. 

The problem of peace is precisely 
the problem—and I could cite, if I 
had the time, the most distinguished 
Soviet and American authorities here 
—of whether our two different systems 
can co-exist and compete with one an- 
other creatively, in peace. The ulti- 


-_ mate alternative to such peaceful co- 


existence and creative competition is 
the destruction of each system in its 
efforts to destroy the other. 


Our answer here is that they can 
co-exist in peace and that they must 
co-exist in peace if our civilization, in 
East and West alike, is to survive. 

It seems to me to be the duty of 
those of us in One World who are 
Americans to work to the end that 
America will make its necessary con- 
tribution to peace. And since the death 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, America has 
not, in my judgment, been making 
its necessary contribution to peace. 
(Applause) We ask, we are entitled to 
ask, we must ask, that those of us in 
One World who are Russians will make 
their necessary contribution to peace. 

I, for one, believe that they will. 
Whether we shall together succeed 
or fail in this common effort remains 
to be seen. But I would say what 
Woodrow Wilson once said: that “I 
would rather fail in an enterprise that 
must some day succeed than succeed 
in an enterprise that must some day 
fail.” 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 























The Miracle at Moscow 


SRT Book Club Selection is a warm, human, intimate epic 


by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


AND NOT TO DIE, by Alexander Bek. 
S.R.T. Publications. New York, 1949. 
256 pp. $3.00. An SRT Book Club 
selection. 


ISTORIANS and military analysts 

may debate whether it was before 
Moscow or in Stalingrad that the deci- 
sive turn in the Second World War oc- 
curred. In moral terms, however, 
there can be no question but that the 
turn came in the vast battles before 
Moscow. It was there that the till 
then all-conquering and_ reportedly 
invincible Wehrmacht was at last 
thrown back. The paralysis of fear that 
the Nazis had exploited with their 
amazing armory of “psychological 
weapons” was at last lifted. Men every- 
where, recovered courage and hope; 
and the pessimists, who had been de- 
claring that the world must resign it- 
self to a new age of barbarian subjec- 
tion such as followed the Islamic and 
Mongol irruptions, were confuted. 

The moral recovery—this was the 
significance of the Battle of Moscow 
that decided that democracy and civili- 
zation were to live. We Americans 
then, were grateful for that “miracle,” 
though there are those who regret it, 
or seek to belittle it, now. The miracle 
was accomplished by an untested new 
social system—untested as far as a 
major war effort was concerned. Ac- 
cording to capitalist thinking the sys- 
tem was jerry-built and must collapse 
under the Nazi blow; and according 
to capitalist military experts the de- 
fense force of the new system was 
similarly jerry-built; it lacked cohe- 
sion, traditional esprit de corps and 
modern armaments, and was bound 
to disintegrate. In the test, however, 
the new system showed new and in- 
calculable resources, not only of ma- 
terial but of moral strength; and with 
these, its unseasoned and outnumbered 
defense force met and turned back 
the Nazi military machine that was 
terrorizing the world. 

It was in the “miracle at Moscow” 
that these moral resources were most 
dramatically brought into play. What 
they were and how they were tested, 
developed and tempered to victorious 
hardness are made clear in the remark- 
able Soviet novel And Not to Die by 
Alexander Bek, which richly deserves 
its Stalin prize award. The author 
-Set himself just this task—to give in 
the most communicable terms the hu- 
man constituents of the epical battles. 
And he hit upon what proved to be a 
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remarkably’ effective method; he 
hunted out one of the participants, 
the Kazakh commander of a mixed 
Kazakh and Russian battalion, had a 
succession of long talks with him and, 
gradually, so steeped himself in the na- 
ture and the memories of the man as 
to be able to become his very tongue. 
What we have here are not only inci- 
dents and data but the actual physical 
atmosphere of battle, the actual emo- 
tional tensions cf the fighters and their 
reactions to the moral trials in which 
their character was formed. 

As Alexander Bek sets them down 
his pages take on a more than factual 
realism; and a realism of the actual 
event that one seldom finds in fiction; 
a truth, indeed, that one seldom finds 
in any form of literature. The author’s 
hand seems to be absent. We seem to 
hear living speech and to see events 
recalled at first hand, with the very 
flush and odor of the actual experience 
still upon them. Yet, behind them all, 
is the author’s invisible hand, deftly 
arranging sequences and effects, so 
that nothing in the account may suffer 
from the heaviness of official record; 
or the diffidences, hesitations and awk- 
wardness that usually accompany 
first-hand narration. In a remarkable 
way we get the spontaneity and pris- 
tine quality of the first-hand story but 
stripped of everything that might mar 


it; and so ordered as to magnify its 
effectiveness. 

Frimarily it is the story of the 
Kazakh battalion commander, Momysh- 
Uly, his relations with his mixed 
Russian and Kazakh troops and with 
his commander, General Panfilov, 
whose division, operating on the Volo- 
kolamsk Highway to Moscow, fought 
what were perhaps the most decisive 
engagements in the vast operational arc 
of the Battle of Moscow. It is the story 
of how Momysh-Uly, himself, devel- 
oped as a soldier and as a man in the 
ordeal of battle; and of how he brought 
his men through the same develop- 
ment. He had to teach them how to 
conquer fear and how to overcome 
discouragement; and how to go on 
from these negative self-conquests to 
positive ones, to self-confidence and 
certainty and the battle ingenuities 
by which to turn the hope of victory 
into the reality. And then he had to 
teach them not to be too over-eager 
for sacrifice—how not to die but to 
live! 

All that involved new evaluations 
not only of their life in the ranks 
but of their whole lives, their past 
and their dreams and their future. 
The human realities to which Momysh- 
Uly applied his human wisdom are re- 
markably recreated by the author. 

What is an epic? There are as many 
definitions as works that have been 
called epics. But if the definition of 
the epic as a work grand in scale but 
intimate in intensity is accepted, And 
Not to Die deserves the title. In the 
final accounting of the literature aris- 
ing out of the Second World War it is 
certain to take a place among the lead- 
ers, if not the leading place. In its 
combination of nobility and personal 
warmth, in its evocation of the human 
potentialities for greatness, it would 
stand out in any groupings of contem- 
porary books. 


They Write of War 


by MAX WERNER 


IF RUSSIA STRIKES, by George 
Fielding Eliot. Bobbs Merrill, New 
York, 1949. 252 pp. $2.75. 

MUST WE HIDE? by R. E. Lapp. Addi- 
son-Wesley Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1949. 182 pp. $3.00. - 

INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER IN 
WORLD WAR TWO, by W. D. Pules- 
ton, Captain, USN (ret). Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, Conn. 
310 pp. $5.00. 

THE CONTROL OF ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY, by James R. Newman and 
Byron S. Miller, Whittlesey House, 
McGraw Hill, New York. 343 pp. $6. 


EORGE FIELDING ELIOT’S book 
includes no less than an invitation 
to disaster. He believes earnestly in the 
actual possibility of Soviet aggression 
in 1949, and he supposes there are al- 
most compelling reasons for that. Yet 


should this aggression not come, then 
Mr. Eliot recommends that along about 
1952, when the Soviet Union may have 
developed an atomic bomb, an atomic 
ultimatum be delivered to Russia, with 
all its consequences. And should the 
Soviet Government not enter into the 
atomic control system, then U.S. atomic 
air power will have to destroy the So- 
viet atomic plants and military avia- 
tion installations since “we cannot af- 
ford to allow the present Soviet Gov- 
ernment to come into possession of the 
atomic bomb plus the means to deliver 
atomic bombs in North America.” 

This strategic program for a preven- 
tive war comes rather unexpectedly, as 
Mr. Eliot’s previous writings have been 
marked by conservative cautiousness. 
But now he gives unrestricted rein to 
his imagination. 

Mr. Eliot has become a strong be- 
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liever in a short, all-out atomic war. 
In his opinion, even with the available 
store of atomic bombs and some 500 
heavy bombers, the United States could 
win an atomic offensive within the 
short period of one to three months. 
But, as Mr. Eliot is convinced that 
Western Europe and the Middle East 
are indefensible against the Soviet 
Union’s overwhelming land superiority, 
his presumption can only mean that the 
atomic attack with the available 
limited means could smash and subdue 
the combined continents of Europe and 
Asia. 

This is indeed a very risky conclu- 
sion. The leaders of the United States 
Army and Navy; all of the British lead- 
ing military writers, among them Gen- 
eral R. F. C. Fuller, B. R. Liddell Hart 
and Cyril Falls; the best brains of the 
British aviation; leading atomic sci- 
entists like the British Professor Black- 
ett and the American R. E. Lapp, the 
leading French military expert Camille 
Rougeron, do not share this belief. In 
his concept of the air atomic blitz 
Mr. Eliot sides with the extremists of 
our Air Force against the strong ma- 
jority of the military experts of the 
world, led by Generals Eisenhower 
and Bradley. 

Mr. Eliot does not even mention the 
experience of World War Two. This 
experience seems simply not to exist 
for him. There are no traces of:a sober 
analysis of the United States and So- 
viet military power in their structures 
and functions in his book. Obviously, 
his cursory remarks that the United 
States is strong in air and sea power, 
and the Soviet Union in land power 
are not enough. How strong are they in 
these fields and what changes were 
carried out in their military structures 
after World War Two? Mr. Eliot gives 
no answer. Instead he arranges arbi- 
trary kriegsspiele (war games) on the 
map, ordering and moving 60 Soviet 
divisions here, 30 Soviet divisions there, 
all in all a fantastic improvisation of 
a history of World War Three. 

Incidentally, Mr. Eliot writes off 
France as a military power, but he 
firmly believes in the military power 
and defensive possibilities of Turkey 
which in his opinion is the third im- 
portant link in the coalition for So- 
viet containment, following immedi- 
ately after the United States and Great 
Britain. This is a poor compliment 
to the Western Union. Yet in spite of 
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his outspokenness about French mili- 
tary weakness, Mr. Eliot still believes 
that during 1949 the military force of 
Western Europe will increase immense- 
ly, and that already in 1950 the rela- 
tionship of forces between Western 
Europe, until recently still a military 
vacuum, and the Soviet Union, will be 
substantially changed. He does not ex- 
plain how this miracle will happen. 
e 

The topic of R. E. Lapp’s book Must 
We Hide? is indeed the atomic bomb. 
The reviewer must confess his strong 
opinion that this is probably the best 
popular book on the subject. Dr. Lapp 
gives a thorough description and an- 
alysis of the A-Bomb as weapon in all 
its effects. He has a very realistic 
concept of modern warfare. His con- 
clusions are that first the atomic 
bomb is an effective but not a decisive 
weapon, and second that defense 
against the bomb is possible. Dr. Lapp 
sketches the measures of the atomic 
defense which helps an adaptation 
to atomic strategy and absorption of 
the atomic blow. He shows convinc- 
ingly that a great power has the re- 
sources and the resourcefulness to 
withstand an atomic offensive, not by 
a single measure indeed, but by an 
entire system of defense. 

e 

Captain W. D. Puleston is the for- 
mer Chief of Naval Intelligence and 
a naval expert. In his book The 
Armed Forces in the Pacific, published 
in 1941, he still expected that the war 
in the Pacific would be decided by an 
old-fashioned naval encounter with 
the battleships in the lead. Now he 
gives the coherent naval history of 
World War Two as it was factually 
fought. This is a Navy’s history of the 
naval war, clashing indeed with naval 
history as seen by our Air Force. 
Captain Puleston’s book is a sober 
factual chronicle. He recommends now 
a fusion of the Navy with atomic 
weapons and rockets expecting from 
this marriage a complete moderniza- 
tion of sea power. 

@ 

The book of James R. Newman and 
Byron S. Miller, The Control of Atom- 
ic Energy, is a collection of documenta- 
tion on the control of atomic energy, 
and a precise analysis of the legisla- 
tion on the subject. As a reference 
book it serves its purpose. But James 
R. Newman is well known as a first 
class expert on weapons and a brilliant 
journalist who has a broad conception 
of modern war. It is only natural to 
expect from him an independent and 
thorough investigation of the atomic 
problem, going to the roots of strategy 
and policy. 
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by JAMES GOW 


JIFE IN BLOOM, Produced and writ- 
ten by Alexander Dovzhenko; as- 
sistant director, Y. Solntseva; pho- 
tography, L. Kosmatov and D. Kuhn: 
music, Dmitri Shostakovich. With 
Gregory Belov, Alexandra Vassili- 
eva, Pavel Shamin, Feodor Greguriev. 
An Artkino Presentation. 


WYyRAMATIZATION of scientific ideas 
wD is rarely accomplished to any sat- 
istactory degree in film or theater. We 
are accustomed by long training and 
cultural tradition to view as theatrical 
only those situations comprising cli- 
mactic struggles between individuals; 
the gigantic and noble struggle against 
nature herself waged by the scientist 
in his search for the secrets that yield 
us a better and fuller life is rarely 
made to seem “theater.” The scientist 
at his microscope is dull; the physicist 
in his endless experiments communi- 
cates no excitement; and the quantum 
theory hardly suggests a good second 
act curtain. 

All the more praise, then, for 
Dovzhenko and his fellow artists. In 
Life In Bloom, the latest Soviet film 
to be released in this country, they 
have taken firm hold of the life of a 
great scientist—Ivan Miichurin, the 
Russian selectionist—and, more impor- 
tantly, of his scientific ideas; without 
compromising for a moment the in- 
tricacy of the science, without in any 
way making corny concessions towards 
phony dramatics or over-simplication, 
they have made a stunningly beautiful 
picture. Never have scientific experi- 
ment and scientific theory been more 
effectively il!uminated on the screen. 
To many American audiences, the the- 
atrical qualities of the picture will be 
somewhat lacking; for the spine of the 
story here is not Michurin’s struggle 
for “recognition” and “success,” nor 
even the deep and touching relation- 
ship with his wife, including her tragic 
death. Here, the hard core of the 
dramatic construction is Michurin’s re- 
lationship with nature, and on this the 
picture stands or falls. 

To an audience nurtured on Betty 
Grable pictures, a man’s relationship 
to nature, his struggle to wrest from 
her all she can yield, may seem a not 
very entertaining concept. To an audi- 
ence prepared by some degree of social 
understanding of scientific endeavor, it 
is at least as exciting as boy-gets-girl 
and perhaps a little more so. 

“Nature is neither kind nor cruel,” 
says Michurin. “She gives us none 
of her secrets; we must wrest them 
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Gregori Belov as 
Michurin, and Feo- 
dor Gregoriev as 
his skeptical assis- 
tant, in a scene from 
Dovzhenko's "Life in 
Bloom.” 


from her.” And again, “I have a won- 
derful relationship with nature,” which 
can pass as the theme of the picture. 
The long, tortuous experiments in the 
creation of new plant species, the heart- 
breaking failures and the world-fa- 
mous successes are pictured here, and 
the development of theory along with 
practice. Here is dramatized the great 
hypothesis—now accepted in the Soviet 
Union—that characteristics created by 
hybridization and environmental op- 
eration and control can be fixed and 
made heritable; that changes and mu- 
tations of plant species in nature can 
be planned and brought about by man’s 
intervention; they do not have to be 
merely accidental. 

The use of color photography vastly 
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tough to make page one. . . . Home- 
office cables reiterate that U.S. versus 
Russia stories make the headlines. It 
would be superhuman of the men as- 
signed to the Orient if they didn’t dig 
around for a good Russian-American 
squabble or an angle that slammed the 
Soviets.” 

American newspapers revel in printing, 
over and over again, the most fantastic 
rumors so long as they are calculated to 
fan anti-Soviet sentiment. Thus during 
the summer of 1946 there were repeated 
dispatches in the press that the Soviet 
army was shooting long-distance rocket 
bombs over Sweden and other European 
countries. Editorials began to appear de- 
nouncing these new acts of “Soviet ag- 
gression.” On September 24th, William 
Henry Chamberlin, who had often posed 
as a scholarly authority on Soviet affairs, 
wrote a perfectly serious article in the 
New York Journal American in which 
he charged that the Red Army had been 
firing the bombs from a base on the Bal- 
tic Sea and thereby threatening world 
peace. 

On Cctober 2, the whole mid-summer’s 
madness collapsed when some Swedish 





enhances the excitement of the picture. 
Michurin’s own passionate love of na- 
ture—of the trees and plants and soil 
and leaves—is communicated beauti- 
fully in the camera work of Kosmatov 
and Kuhn. The performance of Greg- 
ory Belov, as Michurin, is in the great 
tradition of Russian character acting, 
and even a little more than that. In . 
an extraordinarily difficult role, he op- 
erates with infinite variety. The hu- 
mor of his polemics with the acade- 
micians of the day is delightful; with 
great zest he presents the deep emo- 
tions and petty vanities of a very 
preoccupied man. But most of all, he 
projects and makes absolutely cred 
ible a man with an all-consuming pas- 
sion for nature and her secrets. 


CAN LEARN ABOUT RUSSIA 


astronomers issued a statement that the 
so-called rockets were meteorites pure 
and simple. It was further pointed out 
that the annual meteor showers usually 
reached their climax during August just 
when the rocket rumors were at their 
peak. This entire episode constitutes an 
excellent example of how easily mass 
fear and hysteria of an anti-Soviet char- 
acter, when stimulated by an unscrupu- 
lous press, can spread far and wide. It 
pointed to the possibility of an unin- 
formed and gullible public becoming so 
aroused over a false and cooked-up 
charge of Soviet aggression that actual 
war might result. 

Of course the most horrendous mistake 
of all resulting from American ignorance 
and prejudice concerning Soviet Russia 
—and one that was completely exposed 
by events—occurred over the crucial mat- 
ter of Soviet resistance to the Nazi inva- 
sion in World War III. During those 
early summer days of 1941 when Hitler’s 
mechanized legions surged over the 
Soviet border in their best dlitzkrieg 
fashion, the press and public opinion in 
the United States overwhelmingly sup- 
ported the idea that the Germans would 





win decisively within three weeks or six 
weeks or three months at most. The 
Nazis, as several commentators put it, 
were going to slice through the Soviet 
defense “as a knife through butter.” 
What Mr. Walter Lippmann stated in 
his column “Today and Tomorrow” in 
the New York Herald Tribune about the 
prognostications of the U. S. War De- 
partment held true for Americans in gen- 
eral, including nearly all the newspapers 
and their so-called military experts. 
Here is what Mr. Lippmann wrote: 
“In the first days of July it was the al- 
most unanimous conviction of our staff 
officers that the Germans had already 
broken through the Russian defenses and 
disorganized the Russian army, that a 
gigantic Russian military disaster was in 
the making, that the Russian regime 
would collapse and be replaced by one 
under German control, and that Hitler 
would have finished with Russia at the 
latest sometime in September.” 
Relatively few American observers held 
to the conviction that the Soviets were 
strong enough to resist Hitler success- 
fully and ultimately to defeat him. 
Coming back to the theme of Amer- 
ican facilities for learning about the So- 
viet Union, I contend that in spite of 
everything, reliable information is and 
has been available in the United States 
concerning that country. A few American 
newspapers publish the texts of official 
statements by the Soviet Government. 
There are frequent news stories about 
conditions within the USSR which, how- 
ever angled they may be, cannot conceal 
altogether the progress that the Soviet 


people have made. The big news services 
—Associated Press, United Press and In- 
ternational News Service—as well as a 
paper like the New York Times, have 
their own correspondents in Moscow. 
Weekly journals of opinion such as The 
Nation and The New Republic, and also 
the weekly newsletter Jn Fact, contain 
special reports and analyses of real value 
concerning Soviet affairs. 

Magazines such as The Adlantic 
Monthly and Harpers’ occasionally run 
good articles about the Soviet Union. In 
the illustrated monthly, Soviet Russia 
Today, the only American magazine that 
concentrates entirely on the Soviet Union, 
there is a mine of authentic information 
regarding the USSR. The recognized 
center of information and research on 
Soviet Russia in the United States is the 
American Russian Institute in New York 
City. Founded in 1926, this organiza- 
tion has maintained for twenty-five years 
a high level of fact-finding activity. 
Readily accessible to the public at its 
headquarters is a large and inclusive col- 
lection of books, periodicals and clip- 
pings relating to both tsarist and Soviet 
Russia. Another organization that issues 
much valuable material on the USSR is 
the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, with its pamphlets and spe- 
cial services, American-Soviet Facts and 
Report on the News. 

For many years the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington has published the bi- 
weekly USSR Information Bulletin, to 
which anyone can subscribe and which 
prints a great deal of useful data concern- 
ing the Soviet Union. The Soviet Gov- 
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ernment, however, is bound by its agree- 
ment not to attempt the spread of propa- 
ganda in the United States; and this is a 
major reason why it does not, like so 
many other foreign governments, main- 
tain a general information bureau on 
American soil. The British Library of 
Information, for instance, with head- 
quarters in New York City, has been in 
existence for 25 years and has branches 
in three American cities. Its annual 
budget comes to approximately $1,000,- 
ooo. The American counterpart of the 
Soviet Embassy Bulletin is Amerika, a 
colorful, illustrated monthly about life 
in the United States published since 
1946, in the Russian language, by the 
office of International Information of 
the U.S. State Department; and sold on 
newsstands, to the total of 50,000 copies, 
in Moscow, Leningrad and other Soviet 
cities. 

In February of 1949, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Slavic Studies, appointed by 
the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties and the Social Science Research 
Council, started weekly publication of 
the Current Digest of the Soviet Press 
in Washington, D.C. This Digest trans- 
lates, condenses or summarizes the more 
important news items and articles from 
over forty of the leading Soviet news- 
papers and magazines. Its presentation 
every week of an enormous amount of 
information and opinion from Soviet 
sources in itself refutes the charge that 
an impenetrable Iron Curtain prevents 
foreigners from knowing what is taking 
place in the Soviet Union. 

American colleges and_ universities, 
since the United States and Soviet Russia 
fought as allies against world Fascsm, 
have increasingly expanded curriculum 
facilities for teaching the Russian lan- 
guage and have established numerous 
courses of a general character on Sovet 
affairs. Pioneering in the Soviet field was 
Cornell University with its Intensive 
Study of Contemporary Russian Civiliza- 
tion during the summer semesters of 1943 
and 1944. Professor Ernest J. Simmons, 
outstanding authority on Russian litera- 
ture, was the Director and moving spirit 
of this Intensive Study. 

Professor Simmons later became head 
of the Department of Slavic Languages 
at Columbia University and helped to 
initiate Columbia’s new Russian Institute, 
modeled after the Cornell experiment 
and set up on a permanent basis. Other 
universities such as Harvard have de- 
veloped in a somewhat similar fashion 
staffs concentrating on Soviet civiliza- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly serious students wishing 
to learn about Soviet affairs under com- 
petent direction can find plenty of oppor- 
tunities today in America. And in gen- 
eral I believe that where there is a will 
to understand the Soviet Union, there 1s 
a way. 











INCENTIVES 
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mans, making it possible to begin opera- 
tion ahead of schedule. 

Masons, carpenters, painters and _roof- 
ers of Leningrad worked on the recon- 
struction of monuments of art and his- 
torical buildings, forgetting to rest, not 
thinking of their families, filled with 
the happiness of helping to restore these 
majestic creations of art. 

Dnepropetrovsk workers each Sunday 
went to the nearby villages to help the 
collective farmers repair their tractors 
and threshers. 

M. Pavlov, “the oldest metal worker” 
who has earned the right to a rest and 
a pension, concerned with the tasks of 
the national economy, untiringly super- 
vises the work of the reconstruction of 
metallurgical plants. Bortkevich, hon- 
ored turner, unstintingly gives his energy 
and his knowledge to train young work- 
ers in new methods of work and to pass 
on to them his high-speed method of 
metal polishing. He is ardent in his love 
for technique and for his country. 


Socialist Competition 


The experience of the Soviet Union 
has demonstrated what tremendous hid- 
den work incentives lie in the system of 
competition between branches of indus- 
try, factories, brigades, and individual 
workers. The work of an individual in 
the atmosphere of heightened attention 
on behalf of the entire work collective, 
in view of all, is stimulated toward more 
creative work. He strives to realize fully 
all his potentialities; there appears a 
sportsmanlike spirit of rivalry, a realiza- 
tion of unlimited horizons opened up by 
science and technique, a feeling of re- 
sponsibility before his co-workers. Labor 
is lifted into the realm of passion and 
glory. The Stakhanovite movement 
which up to the war was directed mainly 
toward an increase in productivity and 
improvement of quality, in the postwar 
period has broadened its tasks in relation 
to the economy of the entire industry. 
In 1948, there started a broad movement 
of workers and employees for strength- 
ening of cost-accounting in industry, the 
lowering of production costs, the elimi- 
nation of state subsidies, the speedy turn- 
over of financial means, and for the cre- 
ation of capital reserves above plan. 


Soviet Patriotism 


The construction of socialism is going 
forward in the Soviet Union and at the 
same time the country is still rebuilding 
the areas devastated by the German in- 
vaders. The whole atmosphere of Soviet 
life instills in Soviet citizens a desire to 
participate actively in the building up of 





IN SOVIET ECONOMY 


their country. Active and creative Soviet 
patriotism is a great stimulus to higher 
labor productivity, regardless of material 
incentives. “It’s our country, a country 
that belongs to us and which we are 
building up ourselves. The obligation of 
citizenship has become of primary im- 
portance, a moral law for broad masses 
of the toilers. Soviet workers and em- 
ployees, with rare exceptions, no matter 
where they work, are governed in their 
work by public interest. They are used 
to the fact that in the factory the output, 
the production, the cost of the products, 
the wages are determined not by the 
interests of a manufacturer, but by the 
interests of the community and_ the 
country. 

Soviet workers suffer deprivations 
when they work in the far off taiga or 
tundra, but they perform miracles of 
labor because they understand that they 
are building the Far Eastern oil pipeline 
so important for the country. The work- 
ers engaged in the reconstruction of the 
Stalingrad tractor plant are spurred by 
the feeling that the attention of all Soviet 
workers, always ready to extend a help- 
ing hand, is guiding their work. A 
teacher of a grade school does not feel 
that she is alone, she feels a part of a 
cultural army waging a war for a higher 
level of education for the entire country. 
A physician in his struggle against dis- 
ease does not helplessly retreat before its 
social causes but actively participates in 
the struggle to eradicate the roots of 
human ills. 

Every Soviet worker, every employee 
feels that he is an integral part of the 
entire system. His work is not separated 
from his social interests, it merges with 
them. 

“I am a Soviet engineer,” writes P. 
Kamyshev. “This means that I never 
lose sight of the place occupied by my 
enterprise in the general system of the 
national economy. We produce automo- 
biles in our plant. But we well realize 
that automobiles mean bread which 
comes from the collective farms, build- 
ing material for new construction, equip- 
ment for our army; they mean economy 
in time, and thus in money. . . . I share 
in the creation of a new social system.” 

Those who fully realize the meaning 
of this new psychology of the individual 
Soviet citizen, his ties with the gigantic 
work of construction which opens up 
such vast perspectives, will understand 
what new, tremendous reserves of labor 
activity have been mobilized in the 
Soviet Union. 

Soviet workers work not only honestly 
and to the fullest extent of their ability 


on their own jobs. They know that they 
are also contributing something infinitely 
more—service to the great idea of social- 
ism. To the Soviet people, work is life, 
its meaning and its joy. Work and social 
activity merge—because in the USSR 
work is not an unpleasant burden in a 
separate compartment—but the most 
vital part of a fully integrated way of 
life. 

We have shown in our article that the 
wage scale in the Soviet Union plays an 
important part as a work incentive. But 
in the Soviet Union, aside from material 
incentives there emerges a new mighty 
incentive for initiative, creative labor and 
greater productivity—the consciousness 
on the part of every worker that he is a 
member of a great work collective and 
that his work multiplies thé wealth of 
the country. The moral and social fac- 
tors contributing to the activity of labor 
are producing wonderful results in the 
USSR. 

These social factors are only budding 
in the USSR. They hold the promise of 
new, rich, unlimited sources of ever- 
growing human creativeness. 


MY VISIT TO HUNGARY 
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machinery, and for the Hungarian off- 
cials who are trying so hard to do so 
much with so little, and for the Ameri- 
can officials, too, because they are so 
isolated and lonely and are inhibited 
from making the friendships I so easily 
made in the streets of Budapest. 

From the time I left until I returned, 
I heard no talk of war or the possibility 
of it. The leftist press contained no war 
incitements, and only articles denounc- 
ing “the war mongering of the West” 
reminded me of what I had left behind. 
The war talk struck me in the face the 
minute I landed at La Guardia Field. 
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REVIEW AND COMMENT 
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The Senate Foreign Relations Committee hearings on the 
North Atlantic Pact have come to an end, but that does not 
mean the fight against the Pact will stop. Attention must now 
be turned to the task of giving the fullest expression of the 
determination of the American people to take the road of 
peace. Organizations and individuals should flood the Ad- 
ministration with protests, and especially should bring pressure 
to bear on their Senators to oppose the North Atlantic Pact 
in the debate on the Senate floor. 

The mounting opposition of the American people is making 
itself felt. A call has been issued for a peace conference to 
take place in Washington, D.C. on the weekend of May 20- 
21st, over the signatures of Emily Green Balch, Rev. Edwii 
T. Dahlberg, Albert Einstein, Thomas Mann, and Bishop 
W. J. Walls. 

The conference is called “to do everything possible to safe- 
guard the American people from the terrible indictment that, 
through our government’s action, we might become respon- 
sible for the destruction of civilized man.” It calls on peace- 
loving Americans to join in making manifest their opposition 
to the North Atlantic Pact, and “to find common ground 
upon which to make our stand for real and lasting peace.” 

We urge the readers of our magazine to take their stand 
with the forces of peace. Write or wire the President and 
your two Senators today telling them you oppose ratification 
of the Pact and why. Urge that our country’s course be re- 
directed under the banner of human reason and peace. 


World Peace Congress 


¥ Paris, LAST MONTH, THE PEOPLE OF THE WORLD UTTERED 
a thundering NO to the plans of the warmongers. Never 
before has there been anything like this united people’s move- 
ment for peace. Delegates from seventy-two nations, repre- 
senting organizations that totalled over 6,000,000 members, 
gathered in Paris, people of many nations, many creeds, many 
varying political beliefs. Many thousands of French people 
joined the 2,000 delegates in mighty demonstrations whose 
reverberations were heard around the world. Another Con- 
gress in Prague was attended by many of those refused visas 
to France. 

The roster of the delegates and ,supporters of the Peace 
Congress contained the names of many of the greatest and 
most universally beloved people of our age. They spoke for 
the cherishing of the world’s cultural values, for: the dignity 
of man in a united world, indeed, for human survival. This 
Congress can be said without exaggeration to be one of the 
most important and hopeful events that has taken place since 
the end of the war. Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, of the American 
delegation, called it “the greatest meeting of men ever as- 
sembled in modern times to advance the progress of all men.” 
The Congress was a climax of the developing people’s move- 
ment for peace against the aggressive, warlike tendencies 
represented by the North Atlantic Pact. 

The World Congress of the Partisans of Peace wound up 
its sessions by adopting a manifesto against war, and setting 
up a permanent World Council of Resistance to war, and for 
the defense of peace. The Manifesto proclaimed: 


We are in favor of the Charter of the United Nations and against 
all military alliances which render the Charter ineffective and lead 
to war. 

The Manifesto called for limitation of armed forces and 
establishment of effective international control for the utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy exclusively for peaceful ends and the 
welfare of mankind. It called for national independence, the 
right of the peoples to self-determination, the peaceful co- 








operation of all peoples. It condemed war hysteria, preaching 
of racial hatred and enmity and propaganda for the new war. 
It ended with this message to the people of the world: 

Courage, more courage and again courage! 

We have learned how to unite. 

We understand how to agree. 


We are prepared and resolved to win the battle for peace, which 
is the battle for life. 


Space does not permit us at this time to quote the stirring 
and beautiful statements made by people from many nations 
at the Paris Congress. It should be noted that the Soviet dele. 
gates in Paris as in New York, made incontrovertibly clear 
the determination of their country to keep the peace, and 
took pains to differentiate between their attitude toward 
America’s aggressive circles and the American people as a 
whole. Ilya Ehrenburg made a passionate, searingly beautiful 
appeal against war and for peace. He said that Russians adore 
peace, that they had come to Paris to show that they wanted 
to live in peace with the peoples of the West, and especially 
with the Americans. He concluded: 


There are Americans here. Never, I repeat, never will we take 

the American vultures for the American people. But we must say 
to American friends: Do not lose a single minute! You have people 
possessed by fear, and fear makes people mad. America’s present, 
its future are at stake. You cannot, and you must not, become a 
new Germany. You live far from Europe, and live in your own way. 
We may admire some things in your country, reject others. But we 
do not want to settle our disputes by arms. We do not want to prove 
our rightness by the ruin of cities. 
. We have come here, and we address representatives of all the 
glorious peoples of Europe: Let us preserve our common home, let 
us preserve our ancient culture! We address this appeal not only to 
people of like mind, but to all men of goodwill, whether they are 
Marxists or followers of Kant, freethinkers or Catholics. We came 
here not to prove the rightness of our ideal or the superiority of our 
social system. We prefer to prove this by work, creative effort, the 
progress of the Soviet State. We came here to extend our hand to 
all people who really loathe war. There are many of them, very 
many, so many that their numbers are incalculable. 

Who is with those who favor war, with the aggressors, with the 
atomists? Let these gentlemen line up and march. Perhaps they will 
not muster even one company. 

And with us are the peoples, whose numbers are incalculable 
because the peoples are innumerable and indomitable. 

As a Soviet writer, a representative of a people slandered by 
enemies, ours and yours, enemies of mankind, I end with the words 
everyone carries in his heart: Peace to the World. 


Defeat for the Franco Forces 


PACE DOES NOT PERMIT A REPORT ON THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
\JSession at Lake Success. Among its positive achievements 
must be counted admission of Israel to the UN. A notable 
feature of the session was the fact that the Anglo-American 
bloc did not have everything its own way, especially on the 
question of the. Italian colonies and Franco Spain. 

The resolution to reestablish full diplomatic relations with 
Madrid broken off by the UN resolution of 1946, failed by 
four votes to get the necessary majority. The United States, 
Britain and France were among those abstaining. The fight 
for Franco was led by the Marshall Plan and North Atlantic 
Pact nations. The fight against him was led by the USSR, 
Poland, Israel, Czechoslovakia, the Ukraine and India. 

The United States, while not wishing to be in a position of 
openly supporting Franco, exerted considerable behind the 
scenes pressure to prevent the defeat of the pro-Franco reso- 
lution, in pursuance of the State Department’s evident desire 
to pave the way for Spain’s inclusion in the North Atlantic 
Pact. Such U.S. methods in the UN have won for our repre- 
sentatives the appellation of “arm-twisters.” The sordid busi 
ness exposed the hypocrisy of the contention that the purpose 
of the Pact is the strengthening of free institutions. America 
cannot claim leadership of the world’s democratic forces while 
promoting the fortunes of fascist dictators. 
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bones which are like symbols of our- 
selves.” And further: “We hate war and 
desire peace but we do not think any 
more that the choice between war and 
peace rests with us.” 

To us, who have lived through a ter- 
rible war not on photographs but in 
reality, who have seen our cities in ruins 
and those dearest to us in graves, Mac- 
Leish’s pessimism is strange and unin- 
telligible. 

We believe that the choice between 
war and peace belongs to those who de- 
sire peace and feel themselves strong 
enough to fight for peace! 

In four and a half years we have 
healed most of the wounds caused by 
the war, and we look ahead joyfully. 

I have come here from a small town 
—Yalta, in the Crimea, the town about 
the destruction of which your great, de- 
ceased President Roosevelt spoke with 
sorrow. 

It is a pleasure to me to be able to 
tell you that there are hardly any more 
signs of destruction left in the Crimea. 
Our aim now is no longer the rehabili- 
tation of the Crimea but its transforma- 
tion. We are changing the Crimea into 
a new subtropical area, we are planting 
orange groves, lemon, tangerine and 
olive trees on the slopes of the mountains 
which were bare for many hundreds of 
years. 

I have come here without having ful- 
filled an obligation which every inhabi- 
tant of Yalta has taken upon himself— 
to plant several trees. I have promised 
to plant twenty tangerine trees and two 
lemon trees in the garden of my home. 
This is my plan of “aggression” for a 
peaceful and cultural life. 

But to my regret not all people in the 
world today are planting gardens. There 
are people who instead of sharpening 
their spades, are grinding their axes. 

The situation is getting to be very seri- 
ous. The forces of fascism destroyed in 
Germany, Italy and Japan are gathering 
in new centers, are taking on new dis- 
guised forms, are preparing new ordeals 
for humanity. 

At the present moment all those who 
consider themselves to be defenders of 
peace and friendship among nations can 
not remain silent as casual observers. 
This, first of all, concerns us, the work- 
ers of the written word. 

The leader of the Soviet people, J. V. 
Stalin, has thus characterized writers: 
“Writers are the engineers of human 
souls”—this he said eighteen years ago 
at a meeting of young writers at the 
home of Gorky. 

I think that never before has our 
work been characterized more fully or 
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THE WRITER IN THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE 


deeply. Yes, we are engineers, builders, 
constructors of human souls. It is in our 
power to form and cultivate a genera- 
tion with the outlook on life which we 
want to establish, which we consider 
most fruitful for the future. If all of us 
who are working in different countries 
will unite our strength and make clear 
our general aims and problems, nothing 
can resist us! 

What sort of generation are we work- 
ers of culture trying to form by means 
of the living word, through our books, 
from our universities, from the pulpits 
of churches, in our newspaper columns, 
on the stages of theaters, from the 
screens and by radio? We are obligated 
by our conscience and in the name of 
our children and grandchildren to edu- 
cate a generation of defenders of a long 
and durable peace. Is this within our 
powers? Certainly! 

I shall quote only one example—of 
one of our writers of children’s books— 
Arkady Gaidar who died the death of 
the brave during the war against the 
German fascists. It will be appropriate 
here to mention that during the war 
Soviet literature lost more than 150 writ- 
ers who wrote in more thar ten lan- 
guages. The writer Arkady Gaidar is 
the author of the book Timur and His 
Gang, a book about children who or- 
ganized a small group to help the aged 
and orphans. The book was so widely 
circulated among Soviet children that 
after it had been published there sprang 
up a large so-called “Timur movement” 
among the children. The name of Timur 
became an honorable title. Thus this 
book marked the beginning of a great 
movement for the humane education of 
children. 

Because of the large circulation of our 
books, writers’ ideas reach the very 
depths of the readers in the shortest 
possible time. Among our writers there 
are many “millionaires’—that is, those 
whose books have been published in 
editions of many millions of copies. 





Thus matters stand in the USSR. 
But even in those countries where de 
mocracy exists only on paper very much 
can be done to foster the cause of peace. 
The forces of the fighters for peace are 
great and varied. The channels through 
which the cause of strengthening the 
peace can be fostered are numerous. 
Schools and newspapers, churches and 
clubs, books and films, village bazaars 
and trains—all these are our tribunes 
from which incessantly and fearlessly 
from hour to hour, from day to day, 
from month to month the voices of the 
defenders of peace must resound. 

The air which humanity of today 
breathes is saturated with the ideas of 
the living friendship between peoples. 
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We can find those ideas among all 
groups of society, among the members 
of different parties, among people of 
different religious beliefs. ‘Those ideas 
live in the hearts of preachers as well 
as beneath the uniforms of soldiers. 
They are expressed in all the tongues of 
the world. 

Let us speak about the necessity of 
peace for the whole of mankind whether 
our subject is love and beauty, family 
happiness or the gay experiences of an 
adventurer. We must not lose our faith 
in peace since this means to lose the 
will for peace and to accept the inevi- 
tability of a catastrophe. Therefore our 
call to unite our forces in the defense 
of peace finds the most vital sympathy 
among Soviet intellectuals and we are 
ready to work with you to the very end 
in this cause. We do not think that dif- 
ferences in political views or religious 
beliefs can prevent us from doing this. 

Let us be relentless toward those who 
play with other peoples’ lives, toward 
those who profit from wars and_ bear 
losses from peace, toward those who like 
Pontius Pilate always wash their hands 
before throwing humanity into the abyss 
of another war. 

It has long been a truism that the 
people do not need wars. The people do 
not want to bring up their children in 
order that they be killed in the interests 
of some crazy politician like Hitler or 
his enthusiastic followers whom we see 
now in different capitalist states. 

Children must grow for life, not for 
war. It is our duty to impress upon the 
young generation that to attack one’s 
neighbors by force of arms is just as 


much a crime as to steal or rape. Hu- 
manity has been left too many graves 
and cemeteries during the last thirty or 
thirty-five years. Yet the people of the 
world have never complained that there 
is too little place on earth. There is 
enough place and food for all, if only 
one would stop to think how to organ- 
ize life on earth with more benefit: and 
justice to all. Let us curse war! Let us 
teach our peoples that the borders of 
their fatherlands are sacred. 

And we shall attain victory, we shall 
triumph over the contagion of war, we 
shall stop the infection of aggression 
which is spreading like a plague. One 
might ask—why speak so much about 
aggression? Because first of all it threat- 
ens us but in no way does it threaten the 
United States. 

With these words allow me to con- 
clude my statement. 


THEY SCOOP GOEBBELS 
(Continued from page 21) 


chievous creatures. Creatures, not even 
men! And the depraved press, don- 
ning its cloak of liberality and in a 
sickening pretense of anxiety for the 
Jews of the world, dare to say that 
these are “Jewish” characteristics. 
We are certainly living in a dark 
age if credence can be given to such 
naked lies, such obscene distortion. 
As we go to press Frederick Wolt- 
man, who has built his reputation on 
smearing the Soviet Union, begins a 
series in the World-Telegram on the 
same subject. Thus far he repeats the 
same rubbish. It is dressed up in a 
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banner head, bold type and run in 
wide columns—but it is the same. The 
press is riding it hard; they are follow- 
ing the axiom that if you scream loud 
enough someone will hear. 

It is up to the American people to 
take pause and ask themselves what 
it is all about. 

So many of these press stories pre 
tend amazement at their “revelations’’ 
in a country “where anti-Semitism is 
a criminal offense” (Newsweek), a 
country “long held forth to the world 
as a model of racial equality” (Wolt- 
man, World-Telegram). 

That’s the answer. The _ Soviet 
Union’s policy toward its nationalities 
has been so universally admired, even 
by many of that country’s harshest 
critics, that these typewriter generals 
have decided to do what they can to 
discredit it, and thus help intensify 
the cold war. They are attempting to 
nullify one of the greatest forward 
steps ever taken by human society— 
the Soviet nationalities policy which 
for the first time in history assures 
political, econo:nic and cultural equal- 
ity to all in a true family of nations. 

The informed will not fall for this 
conspiracy, just as they did not fall 
for the “Protocols of Zion.” And the 
Jews of America must not fall for it 
either. They must not permit them- 
selves to become the tragic pawns of 
this phase of the cold war. They must 
ever remember the words of Sholem 
Asch, in 1946, in paying tribute to the 
Soviet Union: 

“You have declared anti-Semitism a 
capital crime against the safety of the 
State and you proceed accordingly. 
You have shown your compassion and 
your spirit of humanity toward the 
Jewish people in the hour of your 
greatest need. You have rescued and 
safeguarded more of my people than 
all the rest of the world... .” 

“The Jewish people will never forget 
the annihilation, the suffering and the 
humiliation they have endured at the 
hands of the enemy. They will also 
never forget the healing hands, the 
kindness, the humanity and the broth- 
erhood which the Soviet nation has 
shown to them in the darkest hour of 
their history.” 
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